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CREATIVE METHODS OF HENRIK IBSEN 


JOSEPH W. MILLER 
Marquette University 


A: the age of forty with fifteen years 
of playwriting behind him, Henrik 
Ibsen was still struggling to master his 
creative methods. He had “bread-wor- 
ries,” but he insisted, “I am contending 
for the life-task which I immovably be- 
lieve that God has imposed upon me.”? 
Eventually, he wrote the dramas which 
earned him international fame as “The 
Father of Modern Drama.” What were 
the creative methods which Ibsen strug- 
gled so long to master and which yielded 
him such fame? 

A dramatist’s creative methods com- 
prise his approach to playwriting. He 
comes upon his methods from deliberat- 
ing over the growth of his creative spirit 
in the context of life. He learns espe- 
cially what power commerce and _ aes- 
thetics exert upon the popularity and 
excellence of his works. In studying 
Ibsen’s creative methods, it is reasonable, 
therefore, to note first the growth of his 
creative spirit in the context of life; then 
to note what commercial and aesthetic 
considerations he came to observe; and 
finally, from this basis of understanding, 
to note his creative methods, themselves. 


IBSEN’s CREATIVE SPIRIT AND LIFE 


Until he was nineteen years old, Ibsen 
showed no awareness of a gift for play- 
writing. Born on March 20, 1826, to 
Knud and Maria Ibsen in the seaside 


1Archer, William, “Ibsen in His Letters,” 


Fortnightly Review, LXXXIII, (Mar. 1905), 43°. 


town of Skien, Norway, Henrik Ibsen 
came of a family of Danish, Scotch, and 
German ancestors who had for centuries 
either sailed the seven seas or kept shop; 
no Ibsen had ever been a poet.? Ibsen’s 
childhood presaged little of his future. 
He toyed with pasteboard figures mount- 
ed on wooden blocks; he dabbled at 
painting and drawing; he played magi- 
cian. Many children have done as 
much. One childhood event possibly 
had a profound effect upon Ibsen’s fu- 
ture. When he was eight years old, his 
father’s business failed, and the priva- 
tions that followed made Henrik feel 
“an outcast . . . rejected as a guest at 
the sumptuous banquet of life.”* Ibsen’s 
lifelong hunger for fame is sometimes 
thought to have been a compensation for 


‘this feeling as a child that the world 


had rejected him. From the age of fif- 
teen, Ibsen had to earn his own living. 
His first job, apprentice to an apothe- 
cary, took him to the seaport of Grim- 
stad where he learned to be on his own 
and to live somewhat in a world beyond 
“Materia Medica” and _provincialism. 
He found time to read the Bible, Cicero, 
Seneca, Holberg, and Oehlenschlaeger. 
Finally at the age of nineteen, the 
apothecary’s apprentice wrote a full- 
length tragedy in blank verse, Catiline. 


2Koht, Halvdan, The Life of Ibsen (New 
York, 1931), II, 12. 
8 Jaeger, Henrik, Henrik Ibsen 


(Chicago, 
1901), p. 18. 
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In 1850 at the age of twenty-four, 
Ibsen registered at Christiania Univer- 
sity to study medicine, but his heart was 
in playwriting. He influenced another 
student, Schulerud, to underwrite the 
publication of Catiline;—only to find 
that readers purchased a mere thirty- 
copies and that the best market for the 
rest was a huckster in need of wrapping 
paper. Defiant if dismayed, Ibsen sub- 
mitted a short drama, The Viking’s Bar- 
row, to a playwriting contest sponsored 
by the Christiania Theatre; he won a 
prize and saw his play produced profes- 
sionally. With the sense of a new mission 
in life, he abandoned medicine for play- 
writing. His family bitterly opposed 
his move, and to the end of his career 
they regarded him as “a lost soul.”* To 
pursue his ambition, he had to cut him- 
self off from his mother, father, four 
brothers, and sister. He earned a sub- 
sistence as a reporter for a satirical news- 
paper. 

By 1854 at the age of twenty-eight, 
Ibsen had achieved some security as a 
dramatist along with the chance to make 
dramatic literature his book and the 
theatre, his workshop. Ole Bull, the 
celebrated composer and violinist, was 
eager to promote a Norwegian national 
drama. Ibsen’s plays impressed him, 
and he paid the aspiring playwright six- 
ty pounds a year to join the Bergen 
Theatre as Resident Playwright. When 
famous, Ibsen was to say, “Those years 
at Bergen were indeed my apprentice- 
ship.”> He not only wrote plays but 
also took part in every aspect of play 
production. During his four years at 
Bergen, he helped produce one hundred 
and forty-five plays: “More than half 
were French, 21 being by Scribe, himself, 
while at least half of the remainder were 


4 Koht, op. cit., I, 25. 

5 Ibid., I, 83. 

6 Archer, William, “Ibsen’s Apprenticeship” 
Fortnightly Review, LXXXI (Jan. 1, 1904), 31. 


by adepts of his school’® like Sardou. 
The balance were by Shakespeare, Hol- 
berg, Oehlenschlaeger, Heiberg, Bjérn- 
son, and Ibsen. 

In 1857, Ibsen left the Bergen theatre 
to take a promotion as stage manager of 
the new Christiania Theatre. At first 
somewhat affluent, he married Susana 
Thorensen, and the next year, they had 
a boy, Sigurd, who was to be their only 
child. By 1861, however, the Christi- 
ania Theatre went bankrupt, leaving 
Ibsen far behind in salary and so in debt 
that his creditors sold his very house- 
hold effects. He had already written 
ten full-length plays and had not a stick 
of world!~ goods to show for his pains. 
Desperate, he petitioned the Norwegian 
Storthung for help in the form of a 
travelling fellowship. When half of 
what he asked for was finally granted in 
1864, he bitterly packed up and took 
his family to Rome. 

There he wrote his tribute to the man 
of unyielding will, Brand, which marked 
a turning-point in his career as a dram- 
atist. Almost overnight the work be- 
came such an impressive literary success 
that the Norwegian Storthung loosened 
its purse strings to give Ibsen a further 
grant, a poet’s pension of ninety pounds 
a year. For the first time in his life, he 
could say, “My future is now assured, 
and I can pursue my vocation undis- 
turbed.’”? 

By 1867, he finished Peer Gynt, a sa- 
tiric fantasy upon Norwegian racial 
characteristics; it failed to please. A 
phenomenon followed already typical 
of Ibsen’s career: instead of breaking 


" Ibsen’s spirit, the experience of rejection 


only tempered and strengthened it. He 
newly resolved, 

I shall try my luck as a photographer. My 
contemporaries in the North I shall take in 
hand one after the other. I will not spare the 


7 Archer, William, “Ibsen in His Letters,” op. 


cit., p. 430. 
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child in the mother’s womb, nor the thought 
or feeling that lies under the word of any liv- 
ing soul that deserves the honour of my notice.® 
Peer Gynt turned Ibsen forever from 
verse and prose and from native roman- 
tic subject matter to the stuff of na- 
tive contemporary society, a momentous 
change for the future of modern drama. 

Except for two short visits, Ibsen stay- 


-ed away from Norway for the next thirty 


years; self-exile was good for his work. 
Indeed, in his “golden years” from 1868 
to 1891, he lived in Germany at Dres- 
den and Munich. Of Norway, he said, 
“Life there . . . has something unspeak- 
ably wearing about it. . . it is the curse 
of narrow circumstances that they make 
the soul narrow,’ and added, “I could 
not write freely and unreservedly and 
fully up there, which is the same as say- 
ing that I could not write at all.” 
Even so, Halvdan Koht, Ibsen’s authori- 
tative biographer, observes, “He never 
became what in German is called einge- 
burget, spiritually at home in any of the 
foreign countries—Germany or Italy— 
in which he lived.” The truth is that 
only in exile could he best see his chosen 
subject matter, his homeland, for, “We 
see most clearly at a distance; the details 
confuse; we must be away from what we 
desire to judge,’’? he confessed. 

In his last years, Ibsen achieved a 
fame equalled only by that of Tolstoi or 
Victor Hugo, but he did not write a 
modern drama of immediate, interna- 
tional renown until he was fifty-one. 
That drama, A Doll’s House, stirred crit- 
ics to denounce him as, “Immoral” and 
the work as “An outrage!”; denuncia- 
tions merely drove him on to new efforts. 
With each of his dramas of contemporary 
life, this pattern was repeated. Ibsen 

8 Lavrin, Janko, Ibsen in His Creations (Lon- 
don, 1921), p. 38. 

9 Koht, op. cit., II, 2. 

10 Ibid., p. 3. 


.11 Laurvik, John N. and Morrison, a 
trans., Letters of Hendrik Ibsen (New York, 


1905), P- 193. 


died on May 28th, 1906, at the age of 
seventy-nine. Throughout his career he 
had lived “in constant apprehension of 
anything that might terminate his work 
as a writer, such as illness or accident,” 
and especially scandal.1? He once re- 
marked that he had never taken a vaca- 
tion from “the exciting and exhausting 
business of writing plays.’** 

As one looks back over Ibsen’s career, 
one is struck by the formidable obstacles 
that lay in his way, by the rebuffs which 
he suffered, and by the manner in which 
his will and creative spirit somehow 
turned each new difficulty to some un- 
expected advantage, until eventually he 
fulfilled his soul-felt mission. 


COMMERCIAL CONSIDERATIONS 

Ibsen himself admitted, “In Theatre 
work, one learns to be practical, one 
grows accustomed to admit the power of 
circumstances and temporarily to re- 
nounce higher considerations when it 
cannot be otherwise.”'* However, he 
never even temporarily renounced his 
artistic integrity; he never wrote simply 
to make money. 

During his years at the Bergen Thea- 
ire, he satisfied his sponsor, Ole Bull, 
by writing such native romantic dramas 
as Lady Inger of Ostraat, The Feast at 
Solhaug, and Olaf Liljekrans, but he saw 
to it that his themes were vital,—“I will 
not be an antiquary or a geographer.” 
And he felt he could transcend the limi- 
tations of his romantic subject matter 
by transforming it “into a higher sym- 
bolic truth which should retain its vi- 
tality in the future.”’?* 

Neither at Bergen, nor later in his en- 
tire career, did he try to get his plays 
produced by deliberately hitching his 
wagon to a “star.” When the star, Con- 

12 Koht, op. cit., II, 22. 

13 Kildal, Arne, trans., Speeches and New Let- 
ters of Henrik Ibsen (Boston, 1910), p. 38. 

14 Koht, op. cit., I, 146. 


15 Tbid., Il, 49. 
16 Ibid. 
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stance Brun, told the then famous Ibsen 
that her friends liked best to act ‘parts’ 
in his plays, he huffily replied, “I have 
never written ‘parts’... I merely try to 
draw human beings. I have never writ- 
ten a play with an actor or actress in 
mind.”!*7 Though a professional play- 
wright Ibsen wrote from a_ soul-felt 
prompting and understanding. “Ibsen, 
himself,” notes Koht, “regarded it clear- 
ly as his mission to write national dra- 
ma,’?® and Ibsen said in self-awareness, 
“The national writer is he who can im- 
part to his work that underlying tone 
which comes to us from sea and moun- 
tain, shore and valley, and above all, 
from our soul.’ 

What then could Ibsen have meant 
by learning to be “practical” in the thea- 
tre in view of “circumstances” and tem- 
porarily renouncing “higher considera- 
tions?” He may have been referring to 
the discipline of writing for the reper- 
tory company at the Bergen Theatre. 
With only eight men and five women to 
enact his plays, he must in some measure 
have fitted his roles to the physiques, 
capacities, temperaments, and numbers 
of his actors. Why specify lots of balsa 


with only a little oak available? He may 


have been referring also to the simple 
staging requirements of his realistic dra- 
mas. A man who writes upsetting plays 
can hardly expect managets to produce 
them if they require risking barrels of 
money. Beginning with The Pillars of 
Society, nearly all of Ibsen’s plays arous- 
ed controversy, and in these plays he 
seldom used more than seven characters 
or more than two settings. 

Ibsen was quite aware of the power of 
critics to decide the commercial success 
or failure of his work. Once he wrote 
to the critic, Clemens Petersen, concern- 

17 Brandes, George, “Henrik Ibsen, Personal 
Reminiscences and Remarks on His Plays” 
Century, CVIIX (Feb. 1917), 545. 


18 Op. cit., I, 88. 
19 Ibid., p. 74. 
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ing Brand, “Your review will be a de- 
cisive factor in my countrymen’s recep- 
tion of the poem . . . I should like as 
long as possible to avoid martyrdom.””° 
Nevertheless, he wrote as his spirit urged, 
not to please the critics. And when 
Ibsen became a national institution, he 
let the critics know just what he thought 
of them: | 

The majority of critical strictures reduce 
themselves in the last analysis, to reproaches 
addressed to an author because he is himself, 
and thinks, feels, sees, and creates like himself, 
instead of seeing and creating as the critic 
would have done—had he had the power.?1 


Although he enjoyed a governmental 
subsidy, he never curried favor by flat- 
tering the Norwegians or their govern- 
ment in his plays. His portraits of Nor- 
wegian characters are for the most part 
far from flattering. 

As a professional dramatist, Ibsen 
made practical concessions but preserved 
his artistic integrity by writing what he 
pleased as he pleased regardless of pos- 
sible commercial gain, the favor of crit- 
ics, or governmental subsidy. 


AESTHETIC CONSIDERATIONS 


Aesthetic systems claiming to monopo- 
lize eternal verities appeared monstrous 
to Ibsen. After a year in Italy spent 
largely in studying ancient and renais- 
sance art, he said, “I can often see only 
conventions where others profess to find 
laws.”*?, Raphael’s conformity scarcely 
moved him, while Michelangelo’s free- 
dom delighted him. He came to believe 
that the artist, himself, may supplant 
the old aesthetics with new creations, 
for when a Danish critic wrote that 
Peer Gynt was “not really poetry,” Ibsen 
retorted, ““The book is poetry; or if it is 
not, it shall become poetry.”’?* 

Ibsen had a clear idea of the traits 


20 Kildal, op. cit., p. 71. 

21 Archer, William, “Ibsen in His Letters,” 
op. cit., Pp. 434. 

22 Ibid. 

23 [bid. 
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required of an artist. First of all was 
absolute integrity: “The great thing is 
to become honest and truthful in deal- 
ing with oneself . . . All the rest simply 
leads to falsehood.” The artist, more- 
over, must have the capacity to transmit 
his individual vision—‘to see in such a 
manner that the thing seen is perceived 
by his audience as the poet saw it.” 
The artist is also courageously devoted 
to his self-realization. “So to conduct 
one’s life as to realize oneself,” he re- 
marks, “—this seems to me the highest 
attainment possible to a human being 
. . . but most of us bungle it.”*> The 
artist, moreover, must be impartial. 
Those who thought him a propagandist, 
Ibsen regarded as fantastically presump- 
tuous; he insisted, “My task has been the 
description of humanity.”? The artist 
finally is an open-minded realist who 
finds his subject matter in whatever he 
has experienced: “And as regards the 
things which have been lived that is just 
the secret of the literature of modern 
times.’’27 

To Ibsen, then, aesthetics is largely 
convention which the artist may sup- 
plant by new creations. Moreover, the 
artist is above all a man of integrity, 
gifted to transmit a personal vision, ut- 
terly and courageously devoted to his 
own self-realization, and impartially ded- 
icated to depicting humanity by draw- 
ing on whatever he, himself, has experi- 
enced. 

IpsEN’s CREATIVE METHODS 
Genesis 

Ibsen describes the urge to begin a 
play as either a “best moment” or a 
spiritual catharsis. Although something 
“great and beautiful” might stir him, 
more often “the dregs and sediments” 
of his nature drove him to writing as 

24 Kildal, op. cit., p. 49. 

25“The Commanding Influence of Ibsen,” 
Current Literature, XXXXI (July, 1906), p. 57. 


26 Kildal, op. cit., p. 65. - 
27 Ibid. 


“a bath which I have felt to leave clean- 
er, healthier, and freer.’’?* While he was 


. working on Brand, he kept bottled on 


his desk a live scorpion which would per- 
iodically fall ill. He would relieve the 
insect by dropping near it a bit of tender 
fruit into which the scorpion would vio- 
lently empty its venom and then return 
to health. “Does not something of the 
same kind happen to us poets?” queried 
Ibsen, “The laws of nature regulate the 
spiritual world also.”’?® 

Asked how he wrote his plays, Ibsen 
replied, “I take an incident from life 
within my experience or knowledge; I 
throw in a little poetry and that’s how 
it’s done!”’*° Later, he elaborated, 

Everything which I have created as a poet has 
had its origin in a frame of mind and a situa- 
tion in life; I never wrote because I have, as 
they say, ‘found a good subject.’$1 

To illustrate his point, he revealed, 

Lady Inger of Ostraat is founded on a love- 
affair hastily entered into and violently broken 
off. The Vikings I wrote when I was engaged 
to be married. For Hiordi, I employed the 
same model who afterwards served for Svanhild 
in Love’s Comedy ... The fact that everyone 
was against me, that there was no one in the 
outer world who could be said to believe in me, 
could not but give rise to the strain of feeling 
which found utterance in The Pretenders.32 


With a frame of mind and a situation 
in life to rouse his creative spirit, he 
used different means to get different 
plays under way. In his early romantic 
works, ranging from The Viking’s Bar- 
row through Emperor and Galilean, he 
found a congenial theme, much of his 
story, and many of his leading charac- 
ters in history or legend. He especially 
drew from N. M. Petersen’s Historical 
Tales oj the Icelanders at Home and 


28 Kildal, op. cit., p. 50. 

29 Archer, William, “Ibsen in His Letters,” 
op. cit., p. 478. 

80 Archer, William, “Ibsen's Craftsmanship,” 
Fortnightly Review, LXXXVI (July 2, 1906), 11. 

81 Mathews, Brander, “Ibsen the Playwright,” 
Bookman, XXIV (Jan. 1905), 478. 

82 Archer, William, “Ibsen in His Letters,” 
op. cit., Pp. 434. 
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Abroad and from Landstad’s Norwegian 
Popular Songs. However in his later 
dramas of contemporary life, the very 
beginning of a play appeared in hap- 
hazard observations. For example, Ib- 
sen scrawled a few notes for Ghosts up- 
on the back of a handy envelope ad- 
dressed to his wife. These earliest mem- 
oranda suggest the play’s total effect, 
minor emphasis, the main line of action, 
characterization, and the keynote, itself: 


The play is to be like a picture of life. Be- 
lief undermined. But it does not do to say so. 
‘The Orphanage’—for the sake of others. They 
are to be happy—but this too is only an appear- 
ance—Everything is Ghosts. 

A leading point: She has been a believer and 
romantic—this is not entirely obliterated by the 
standpoint reached later—‘everything is ghosts.’ 

Marriage for external reasons, even when 
these are religious or moral, brings a Nemesis 
upon the offspring. 

She, the illegitimate child, can be saved by 
being married to—the son—but then—? 


The key-note is to be: the prolific growth of 
our intellectual life, in literature, arts, etc.— 
and in contrast to this: the whole of mankind 
gone astray.33 


The earliest memoranda for Rosmer- 
sholm outline the major characters and 
suggest some action: 


He, the noble, refined nature, who has come 
round to a liberal point of view, and from 
whom all his former friends and acquaintances 
have withdrawn. A widower; was unhappily 
married to a melancholy, half-mad wife, who 
ended by drowning herself. 

She, his two daughters’ governess, emanci- 
pated, warm-blooded, somewhat remorseless in 
a refined way. Is regarded by their acquaintance 
as the evil spirit of the house; is the object of 
misinterpretation and scandal. 

Elder daughter; is in danger of succumbing to 
inactivity and loneliness; highly gifted, without 
any application for her talents. 

Younger daughter; observant; dawning pas- 
sions. 


The journalist; genius, vagabond.*4 


83 Chater, A., trans. Collected Works of Hen- 
rik Ibsen, ed. by Wm. Archer, (New York, 1917- 
1920), XII, 185. 

34 Ibid., p. 265. 
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Apparently in creating Rosmersholm, he 
found that the play began with the 
appearance of the leading characters 
who naturally suggested possible action. 
Among the earliest memoranda for 
When We Dead Awaken, is a highly 
compressed synopsis suggesting the 
theme, the leading characters, the main 
line of action, and the keynote: 


First, renowned through Irene. Then he 
wishes to live and enjoy a second youth with 
another. Then he changes the statues into a 
group. Irene becomes an auxiliary figure in the 
statue which has been made world-renowned. 


First a single statue, then a group. Thereupon 
she left him. 

Our life was not a life of two human beings. 

What was it? 

Only the life of the artist and his model. 

When we dead awaken. 

Yes, what see you there? 

We see that we have never lived.35 


Here he seems first to have conceived 
the play as a whole and filled in the 
details later. 

The earliest manifestations of each of 
Ibsen’s plays vary but as the illustrations 
suggest, these manifestations tend to 
show a strong concern for the leading 
characters involved; therefore, the sourc- 
es of these characters and indeed of the 
characters in general, deserve noting. 
Ibsen frankly admits that he never at- 
tempted to depict “real persons and cir- 
cumstances” but that he “used models 
which are as indispensable to the writer 

. as to the painter or sculptor.” Ob- 
viously he never chose to reproduce life 
but rather to select certain aspects of it 
for their power to suggest imaginary 
persons in a world faithful to life. Above 
all, he stressed, ‘““Nobody can poetically 
present that to which he has not to a 
certain degree and at least at times, the 
model within himself.”** For instance, 
he said, “By self-dissection, I have 


35 [bid., p. 521. 
36 Kildal, op. cit., p. 50. 
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brought to life many of the character- 
traits of Peer Gynt.’ 


Some of his contemporaries, incident- 
ally, thought that Ibsen relied too much 
upon liquor to stimulate him through- 
out creation, but the part stimulants 
played in his writing is purely conjec- 
tural except that he admitted that “he 
couldn’t work without smoking—not ci- 
gars, but a short pipe.”’** Shaw, the tee- 
totaller, believes he drank too much. 
Archer thinks his health suffered from 
his drinking, yet Ibsen lived to be sev- 
enty-nine. Reports from Dresden indi- 
cate that every day he would appear at 
the Scandinavian Club or the Cafe Na- 
tionale and drink “a glass or two of ver- 
mouth” or “two tumblers of thin Italian 
wine.”*® Fritz Hammer noticed 


As long as Ibsen has been living in Munich, 
he is to be seen at the Cafe Maximillian every 
evening, no matter the weather, between 6:30 
and 7:30—at no other hour. . . a glass of beer 
or a glass of cognac and a water bottle in front 
of him.4° 


Otto Brahm made a comparable observa- 
tion years earlier at the Cafe Aranjo in 
Rome. Surely an hour in a tavern spent 
in light drinking proves no man a drunk- 
ard. 


Incubation 

In developing a play, Ibsen showed 
certain attitudes and followed certain 
practices which experience had proved 
likely to yield the best results. He fav- 
ored winters for incubation and sum- 
mers for writing and rewriting.“t He 
would concentrate usually upon a single 
play until he had completed it. To work 
at all, he demanded quiet and solitude. 
As an artist with a mission, he regarded 
friends as an extravagant luxury, and 


37 Archer, William, “Ibsen in His Letters” op. 
cit., Pp. 434 - 

38 Archer, William, “Ibsen as I Knew Him,” 
op. cit., p. 4. 

39 Ibid., p. g. 
40 Eller, op. cit., p. 26. 
41 Koht, op. cit., II, 32. 
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his wife converted their Munich resi- 
dence “into a regular citadel to repel 
the assaults of intruders.’’** “I under- 
stand clearly,” he commented, “that it 
is really only in the solitude of my own 
thoughts that I am myself.’’** So tight- 
lipped was he about his ‘“‘whimsies” that 
he flew into a rage when his wife read 
a note he had dropped concerning An 
Enemy of the People and asked what 
sort of a doctor was in his new play. 
His daily routine was nearly as regu- 
lar as a clock’s. Occasionally as in writ- 
ing Brand and Peer Gynt, he rose early 
enough to walk along the seashore in 
the solitude of dawn. Customarily, how- 
ever, he rose about seven in the morn- 
ing and found dressing so helpful to 
developing a play that he might spend 
a whole hour putting on his clothes. 
Problems which had troubled him the 
night before often turned up in the 
morning solved.** For breakfast, he ate 
a bare subsistence, a slice of bread and a 
cup of coffee, since heavy eating hin- 
dered his morning’s work. To stimulate 
his imagination, he would then sit alone 
and watch the sea, a symbol to his mind, 
Koht believes, of the ancestral home of 
man—an association gathered from Dar- 
win. In any event, by 9 a.m., Ibsen was 
in his study smoking his pipe continu- 
ously and hard at work.*® Rumor had 
it that on his desk he kept carved wood- 
en figures of bears, cats, dogs, rabbits, 
and even Satan, himself, and that he 
identified these figures with the char- 
acters of his current play to kindle his 
imagination. He is supposed to have 
said, “I could not write without them.” 
Henderson credits their existence and 
regards them as the equivalents of the 
paste-board figures of Ibsen’s childhood. 


42 Lee, Erik, “Ibsen in Transformation,” Liv- 
ing Age, CCCIX (May 21, 1921), 453. 

43 Koht, op. cit., II, 3. 

44 Jaeger, op. cit., p. 274. 

45 Archer, William, “Ibsen as I Knew Him” 
op. cit., p. 13. 
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Archer, however, discredits them: “I 
never saw anything of the kind in either 
Rome, Munich, or Christiania.”** From 
g a.m. to 1 p.m., Ibsen worked while 
intermittently pacing his study and the 
adjoining rooms. At 1 p.m., he would 
take a stroll, then he would lunch, spend 
the afternoon reading, sup, drink at his 
usual cafes, and mull over the latest 
problems of his new play before retiring 
early. Day in, day out for decades this 
was his routine,—scarcely that of a man 
driven by stimulants. 

Assisted by his set of attitudes and his 
daily routine, Ibsen found his play 
emerging more and more clearly in 
theme and form. The entire creative 
process, nevertheless, moved somewhat 
unpredictably: “Different plans and 
ideas . . . often flow together.” Archer 
noted that sometimes the play Ibsen 
finally developed was “very unlike the 
intentions with which he set out.’’** 

What guided the whole of develop- 
ment was Ibsen’s creative individuality. 
All creative work of a high order defies 
full explanation. And yet the chief 
characteristics of Ibsen’s creative indi- 
viduality are clear not only in his fore- 
works, but also in his completed plays. 
These characteristics are: a tendency to 
favor a provocative, current theme; an 
eye for symbolism to epitomize the theme 
in a dramatically convincing form; a 
faith in original, modern stories pre- 
sented with a late point of attack similar 
to that of Greek tragedy; and most im- 
portant of all, the capacity to create 
original, modern characters. 

When selecting a theme for each of 
his modern dramas, the dramas upon 
which his fame notably rests, Ibsen chose 
“some generally accepted social “truth” 
for critical examination. In A Doll’s 
House, he intimated that for women, 
marriage and a family can be deeply 


46 Ibid., p. 7. 
47 Ibid., p. 13. 


dissatisfying. In Ghosts, he showed that 
respectability can be loathsome. In An 
Enemy of the People, he indicated that 
government by the majority can be ridic- 
ulous. In The Wild Duck, he showed 
that truthfulness can be sheer folly. In 
Rosmersholm, he suggested that self-real- 
ization can be tragic. Reducing Ibsenism 
to its quintessence, Shaw says, “What 
Ibsen insists is that there is no golden 
rule; that conduct must justify itself by 
its effect upon life and not by its con- 
formity to any rule or ideal.’’** 


To substantiate his theme and to 
transfuse it into “higher truth,” Ibsen 
would search for incidents which would 
be dramatically convincing and sym- 
bolic. In The Master Builder, he imag- 
ines Solness climbing to the top of the 
tower then tumbling to the bottom of 
the pit below; the action symbolizes the 
consummation of Solness’ lifelong will 
to do the “impossible” and his attendant 
fear of failure. In Rosmersholm, he 
creates the superstition that the return 
of the white horses bodes death to Ros- 
mersholm; Rosmer’s hallucination that 
the white horses have returned symbol- 
izes the power of the dead Beata over 
Rosmersholm. In Hedda Gabler, he 
creates a brace of pistols which General 
Gabler has bequeathed to his daughter, 
Hedda. The pistols symbolize Hedda’s 
whole life: one pistol stands for the in- 
escapable banality of her bourgeois ex- 
istence, consummated in Lovborg’s ig- 
noble death; the other pistol stands for 
Hedda’s notion of a heroic redemption 
from that banality, consummated by 
suicide from a bullet through the tem- 
ple. Ibsen claimed he used symbolism 
in his plays because he found it every- 
where in life, itself.‘ 


He chose to present his story in its 


48 Shaw, Bernard, The Quintessence of Ibsen- 
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last, climactic hours. Although he thus 
returned in essence to the classical uni- 
ties of time, place, and action, he did 
not dramatize folklore or history but in- 
stead made the innovation of realistic- 
ally dramatizing contemporary, Norweg- 
ian life.*° Archer believes that Ibsen 
made this technical advance by combin- 
ing the technique of the well-made play 
with a superb insight into character. But 
when Ibsen, himself, was asked what he 
owed to such craftsmen of the well-made 
play as Dumas, he replied, “I owe ab- 
solutely nothing to Dumas in respect to 
dramatic form—except that I learnt 
from him to avoid certain glaring errors 
and clumsiness of which he is not infre- 
quently guilty.”** 

Ibsen’s capacity to create original, 
modern characters is perhaps the most 
distinctive and powerful trait of his crea- 
tive individuality. Shaw observed that 
through devoting commonly two years 
to a play, Ibsen obtained, “The extra- 
ordinary quality which can only be 
achieved by working out a good deal of 
the family and personal history of the 
individuals represented.”*? Attributing 
Ibsen’s chief excellence, his credibility, 
to his insight into character, Henderson 
states, “The characters are not creatures 
of the situation as in Scribe and Sardou, 
but the situation, the plot, is the inevit- 
able consequence of the characters.’’®* 
Broadly speaking, Ibsen developed each 
character by selecting imaginatively 
stimulating traits from models and then 
by creatively combining these traits in 
an imaginary life. Brand, for instance, 
derives largely from Ibsen himself and 
from a Pastor Lammers. To prove that 
he was Brand in “his best moment,” 


50 Koht, op. cit., Il, 135. 
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Ibsen said, “Do you know that I have 
cut myself off for good from my parents, 
from my whole kindred, because I could 
not be at rest in a relation of half-under- 
standing”’?** As for Pastor Lammers, he 
was a Dresden preacher who denounced 
the State Church for throttling con- 
science and founded his own church only 
to desert his flock in embarrassment. But 
Pastor Lammers, unlike the stern Brand, 
was vacillating as well as extremely fond 
of music and the theatre. Similarly 
drawn from a number of models, Peer 
Gynt was primarily inspired by an ac- 
quaintance of Ibsen’s, a handsome young 
Dane swollen with illusions and delu- 
sions. He dressed in white satin and pre- 
tended to be inspired only by savagery 
and gloom; he was a humble schoolmas- 
ter’s son, but he told the girls of Capri 
that his father was a bosom friend of the 
King of Denmark; he retired to Crete to 
write a great tragedy, and returned with 
nothing but excuses.°> Other models for 
Peer Gynt were Norwegian folk-charac- 
ters who lie not to cheat but to dupe 
themselves. And as earlier noted, Ibsen 
himself by self-dissection discovered 
many of Peer’s character-traits. Hilda 
Wangel of The Master Builder provides 
a special illustration of a character con- 
ceived from a trial of Ibsen’s soul. At 
sixty, he met in Tyrole’s Gossensass an 
eighteen-year-old war refugee named 
Emilie Bardach. Well-born, soft-eyed, 
intriguing, Emilie delighted in enchant- 
ing men not to gain a husband, but sim- 
ply to exercise her predatory feminine 
instinct. Judging from Emilie’s diary, 
the famous dramatist fell deeply in love 
with her: “Never in his whole life, he 
says has he felt so much joy in knowing 
any one. . . . He means to possess me. 
This is his absolute will.” He wrote in 
Emilie’s album, “High unhappy happi- 


54 Archer, William, “Ibsen as I Knew Him.” 
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ness to strive for the unattainable.” 
His infatuation soon waned, and he con- 
fided to a friend, ‘She did not get hold 
of me, but I got hold of her—for my 
play.”** So Hilda Wangel was born. 


The Scenario 


The time Ibsen needed for incubation 
to yield him a scenario varied from play 
to play, but a scenario was indispensable 
to him. For four years, he gathered ma- 
terial to develop Emperor and Galilean, 
and he still had not devised “‘any clear 
plan for its working out, and hence still 
less written any of the play.’’®? In this 
impasse, Brand flashed fully upon him: 
“I saw in strong clear outlines what | 
had to say.” Even so, he considered it 
far more difficult to develop a unified 
play like Emperor and Galilean than an 
episodic one like Brand. 

He never could compose a scenario so 
complete as “to permit him to write the 
last act first and the first act last.”°* He 
learned that at best, a scenario had to be 
reasonably fluid. In creating The Pillars 
of Society, he wrote a scenario so devel- 
oped that he believed he could write and 
twice polish the whole first act before 
proceeding to the rest of the play. How- 
ever, when he did so, he found that 
polishing the first act made it necessary 
to revise the balance of the scenario, and 
that these revisions in turn made it nec- 
essary to revise the polished first act. 


Writing and Rewriting 

With the scenario completed, he was 
ready to write the dialogue, and he 
thought that, “Speaking generally, the 
style must conform to the ideality which 
pervades the representation.”°® In his 
romantic dramas, he wrote almost en- 
tirely in verse. In his modern dramas, 
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he wrote only in the prose of colloquial 
speech. The failure of Peer Gynt led 
him to denounce verse as “the language 
of the gods” and inadequate for tending 
to make all characters sound alike.®° The 
foreword to Emperor and Galilean 
marked his new aim in dialogue: “The 
illusion which I wanted to produce was 
that of reality.”*! Disparaging verse, he 
said, “I have exclusively cultivated the 
very much more difficult art of writing 
the genuine plain language spoken in 
real life.’** Nevertheless by 1884, he 
withdrew his condemnation of verse with 
the remark, “I have long since ceased to 
formulate universally binding precepts, 
because I no longer believe that one can 
with any inner right formulate them.’’® 

To Ibsen, the first draft was indis- 
pensable to get “acquainted with the 
characters, to know their dispositions, 
and to feel sure of the manner in which 
they will express themselves.” “Two more 
drafts then followed to bring out “the 
more energetic individualization of the 
characters and their mode of expres- 
sion.’’** He said, 

When I first settle down to work out my ma- 
terial, I feel as if I have to get to know my 
characters on'a railway journey; the first ac- 
quaintance is struck up, and we have chatted 
about this and that. When I write it down 
again, I already see everything much more 
clearly and I know the people as if I had stayed 
with them for a month at a watering place. I 


have grasped the leading points of their char- 
acters and their peculiarities.65 


Getting to know his characters was “slow 
and painful” and required “long and 
daily familiarity” with them.® Koht 
observed, 
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He must know them through and through so 
that he was not only familiar with what they 
thought, but so that he heard how they spoke, 
saw how they walked, and stood, and were 
dressed. Every button in their clothing must be 
visible to him.67 
With his last draft finished, Ibsen knew 
his characters through and through. 

In successive drafts, he attended care- 
fully to stage directions, the names of 
characters, and the titling of the play, 
itself. Good stage directions, he believed, 
encouraged good interpretation. He 
thought it futile to try to perform Hol- 
berg’s comedies because, ““There were no 
stage directions and the tradition was 
lost.’"** He usually hit upon the right 
name for his characters in the first draft, 
but Rosmersholm is an exception illus- 
trating the pains he sometimes took. 
The name “Rosmer,” for instance, is 
first “Boldt-Romer,’® then ‘“Rosen- 
hielm’’;7° then “Ros” of the latter and 
“mer” of the former are joined to make 
“Rosmer” in the final draft. In his titling, 
he very seldom made more than one 
change, as for example, from The White 
Horses to Rosmersholm. 


Extant drafts of his plays offer con- 
siderable evidence of his progress in 
writing and rewriting. Since his fame 
rests upon his modern dramas, the drafts 
of three such representative dramas have 
been selected for special study: “The 
Pillars of Society, A Doll’s House, and 
Hedda Gabler. The Pillars of Society 
was Ibsen’s first attempt at modern 
drama. A Doll’s House was his first great 
international success and is today per- 
haps his most widely known play. Hedda 
Gabler is usually thought to be his finest 
drama. To evaluate differences from 
draft to draft, one must keep in mind 


_ his intent in creating each play: “to 


draw human beings” within the limita- 


67 Koht, op. cit., II, 11. 

68 Gosse, op. cit., p. 241. 

69 Chater, op. cit., XII, 266. 
70 Ibid., p. 268. 


tions of his dramaturgy. What promoted 
this intent, Ibsen kept; what interfered 
with this intent, Ibsen rejected or re- 
vised. 

A comparison of the final draft of 
The Pillars of Society with earlier drafts 
reveals striking differences. He has sim- 
plified the action by cutting superfluous 
characters and scenes. In the final draft, 
Madam Dort, the mother of the wronged 
Dina, is remembered as dead rather than 
portrayed alive,"! and Consul Bernick’s 
blind mother and Johan Tonnesen’s 
blustering father are both dropped.*? 
Moreover, he has compressed some of 
the action to improve the pace. In the 
final draft, for instance, Consul Bernick 
is introduced as returning victorious 
from his deliberations to finance a rail- 
road, but in earlier drafts, Bernick and 
his associates deliberated onstage.** He 
has revised action to increase probabil- 
ity. In the final draft, Johan Tonnesen 
and Lona Hessel are half-brother and 
sister and arrive upon the same ship 


from America; in earlier drafts, Johan 


and Lona are distant cousins who meet 
by coincidence when Johan's ship docks 
at almost the same time as Lona’s ship 
does.** He has cut scenes to sustain the 
play’s tone. For example, in the final 
draft, he excised a farcical scene por- 
traying Dr. Rorlund’s reading party.”* 
A comparison of successive drafts of 
A Doll’s House reveals that, although 
the big scenes are essentially the same 
from draft to draft, the final draft shows 
decided improvements involving often a 
high degree of refinement. In the final 
draft, Ibsen inserted bits of action and 
added or revised speeches to individual- 
ize his characters more energetically. To 
illustrate, Nora eats macaroons on the 
sly to keep her husband from scolding 
71 Cf. Chater, op. cit., VII, 41 with XII, 41. 
72 [bid., VII, 273 with XII, 54, 73-75. 
73 Cf. ibid., VII, 236, with XII, 44-46. 
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her for spoiling her teeth." Nora also 
decorates the Christmas tree while her 
husband tells her how poisonous to the 
home are such forgers as Krogstad.7 
And again, Helmer objects to Nora 
about getting Krogstad a job in the 
bank: 

. . . he was a college chum of mine—there was 
one of those rash friendships between us that 
one so often repents of later. . . . He delights in 
putting on airs of familiarity—Torvald here, 
Torvald there! I assure you it’s raost painful to 


me. He would make my position at the bank 
perfectly unendurable.78 


In the first draft, Helmer receives Nora’s 
forged I O U from Krogstad and says, 
“You are saved, Nora, you are saved.” 
In the final draft, Helmer’s speech is 
revised to accent his selfishness: “I am 
saved! Nora! I am saved!”’*® 


He greatly compressed some speeches 
for proper emphasis. In an early draft, 
for example, Dr. Rank inveighs against 
Nora’s sympathy for Krogstad: 


Dr. Rank: There we have it! This damned hu- 
manity! Excuse me if I express myself rather 
strongly. But it makes me wild when I hear 
—who are the people who will suffer? incapa- 
ble, disorderly individuals who take advan- 
tage of the weakness of their superiors to 
obtain advances or loans that they can never 
repay. 


Stenborg: Yes, you're not far from the truth. 


Dr. Rank: And then, who is it that will suffer 
next? Why the shareholders, myself and a 
lot of other honest men. We are the people 
who are robbed by incapacity and irregular- 
ity and apathy, so that we never see a penny 
of our deposits. But nobody pities us. No, of 
course not; we are not failures, we are not 
drunkards, forgers, discharged convicts; and 
these are the sort of fellows who have a mon- 
opoly of pity in our human age. 


In the final draft, Dr. Rank is left with 
an epigram: 


Mrs. Linden: Well, I suppose 
characters require the most care. 


the—delicate 


76 Cf. ibid., VII, 5, with XII, 97. 

77 Cf., ibid., XII, 112 with VII, 34. 
78 Cf. ibid., VII; 56, with XII, 122. 
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Dr. Rank: (shrugs his shoulders) There we have 
it! It’s that notion that makes society a hos- 
pital.so 


Ibsen reduced the time-span of the 
play to heighten the tension. In an early 
draft, Act II begins a week after Act I, 
and in the interval, the anxious Nora 
takes desperately to party-going. In the 
final draft, Act II begins directly after 
Act I, and Nora’s anxiety is at its high- 
est pitch without the distractions of the 
week of party-going.** 

He sustained the play’s tone by cutting 
melodramatic passages or making them 
more realistic. He cut this passage por- 
traying Nora as despondent over Krog- 
stad’s threats of blackmail: 

Nurse: What is it, Ma’am? You're white as a 
sheet. 

Nora: Oh, it was fearful. 

Nurse: What was it? 

Nora: I was thinking of the terrible story you 
told me when I was little—Don’t you remem- 
ber the girl who lived near us, who had help- 
ed to murder her father and was executed? 

Nora: (cont.) When they came to fetch her, 
she screamed: No, not now in the Spring. Not 
now in the sunshine!—Yes,, it is terrible to 
die in the springtime and in the sunshine.82 


He revised the following passage in 

which Krogstad pictures to Nora her 

suicide should she fail to meet his black- 
mail: 

Krogstad: . . . Poison? Not so easy to get. Shoot 
yourself? That wants some practice, Mrs. 
Helmer. Hanging? Fie, there’s something ugly 
about it—you get cut down, you would never 
bring yourself to do that. 


Nora: Do you hear it roaring? 


Krogstad: The river? Yes, of course, that is 
what you've been thinking of. But haven't 
you thought just casually—think now, of put- 
ting it into execution—out of the house at 
night—down into the foaming black water—~ 
to be carried along dragged under the ice— 
to struggle, to be suffocated and to be fished 
up—some day, from far below—and in what 
a state— 


80 Cf. ibid., XII, 112 with VII, 34. 
81 Cf. ibid., XII, 126 with VII, 62. 
82 [bid., VII, 126. 
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This gloating villainy became in the 
final draft a bit of macabre realism: 
Krogstad: Under the ice, perhaps? Down into 

the cold, black water? And next Spring to 

come up again, ugly, hairless, unrecognizable. 
Nora: You can’t terrify me.83 


He cut needless scenes and added 
scenes to strengthen probability. In the 
final draft, for instance, he cut the need- 
less scene opening Act II in which Hel- 
mer urges Nora to return to the ball.** 
He added, however, two short scenes to 
strengthen probability: in one, Mrs. 
Linde suggests that Nora solve her 
troubles by borrowing money from Dr. 
Rank; in the other, Dr. Rank confesses 
his secret love for Nora and so makes it 
impossible for her to accept his loan.** 


A comparison of successive drafts of 
Hedda Gabler reveals similar progress. 
Ibsen created many of his best touches 
of characterization only in the final 
draft. For instance, Tesman’s pedestrian 
imagination, his Aunt Julia’s sentimen- 
tality, and Hedda’s disgust with banal- 
ity all stand out in this memorable bit: 
Tesman: My old morning-shoes! My slippers. 
Hedda: Indeed. I remember you often spoke 

of them while we were abroad. 

Tesman: Yes, I missed them terribly. (Goes to 
her) Now you shall see them, Hedda. 

Hedda: (going toward the stove) Thanks, I 
really don’t care about it. 


Tesman: (following her) Only think—ill as 
she was Aunt Rina embroidered these for 
me. Oh, you can’t think how many associa- 
tions cling to them. 

Hedda: (at the table) Scarcely for me.8¢ 

Hedda’s envy as a schoolgirl is sharply 

illustrated: 

Mrs. Elvsted: . . . For when we met on the 
stairs you used always to pull my hair. 

Hedda: Did I really? 

Mrs. Elvsted: Yes, and once you said you would 
burn it off my head. 

Hedda: Oh, that was all nonsense, of course.87 


83 Cf. ibid., XII, 142 with VII, 97. 

84 Cf. ibid., XII, 151-152 with VII, 110. 
85 Ibid., VII, 71, 87-88. 

86Ibid., X, 21. 

87 [bid., p. 38. 


Hedda’s avoidance of unpleasantness is 

emphasized when she refuses to see Tes- 

man’s dying Aunt Rina: 

Hedda: (rises and says wearily, repelling the 
idea) No, no, don’t ask me. I will not look 


upon sickness and death. I loathe all sorts 
of ugliness.s8 


He enriched the final draft with lively 
detail. In an early draft, Berta and Miss 
Rising discuss Hedda as George’s wiite: 
Berta: Most like she'll be terrible grand in her 

ways. 

Miss Rising: Well, you can’t wonder at that. 

Think of the sort of life she was accustomed 

to in her father’s time. 


In the final draft, Miss Rising, renamed 

“Miss Tesman,” says: 

Miss Tesman: Well, you can’t wonder at that— 
General Gabler’s daughter! Think of the sort 
of life she was accustomed to in her father’s 
time. Don’t you remember how we used to 
see her riding down the road along with the 
General? In that long black habit—and with 
feathers in her hat?s9 


Similarly, in an early draft, Thea says of 

Lovborg attending Brack’s stag-party: 

Thea: Hedda—Hedda—what will come of all 
this? 

Hedda: We shall see about ten o'clock. 


In the final draft, Hedda adds vivid de- 
tail: 
Hedda: At ten o’clock—he will be here. I can 


see him already—with vine-leaves in his hair 
—flushed and fearless.9° 


He developed some scenes to give 
proper emphasis. In an early draft, 
Judge Brack tells of what took place 
after Eilert Lovborg left the Judge’s 
apartment with some old acquaintances: 
Brack: They paid a visit to some singing girl, 

I think. 


Hedda: Or something of the sort, yes. And 
afterwards? 


Brack: An orgy, presumably. Followed by the 
customary free fight with a resultant ejection. 
Then a street row outside. Windows smashed. 
Police called. And so on to the lock-up. 


88 Ibid., p. 130. 
89 Cf. ibid., XII, 384, with X, 6, 
90 Cf. ibid., XII, 424 with X, 114. 
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This incident brings Hedda’s life to its 
major crisis; therefore in the final draft, 
Ibsen develops the scene with specific, 
sordid detail: 

Brack: To make a long story short—he landed 
at last in Mademoiselle Diana’s rooms. 

Hedda: Mademoiselle Diana? 

Brack: It was Mademoiselle Diana that was 
giving the soiree to a select circle of her ad- 
mirers and her lady friends. 

Hedda: Is she a red-haired woman? 

Brack: Yes—in her leisure moments. And 
moreover a mighty huntress of men, Mrs. 
Hedda. You have no doubt heard of her. 
Eilert Lovborg was one of her most enthusias- 
tic protectors in the days of his glory. 

Hedda: And how did all this end? 

Brack: Far from amicably it appears. After a 
most tender meeting, they seem to have come 
to blows— 

Hedda: Lovborg and she? 

Brack: Yes. He accused her or her friends of 
having robbed him. He declared that his 
pocket-book had disappeared—and other 
things as well. In short he seems to have 
caused a furious disturbance. 

Hedda: And what came of it all? 

Brack: It came to a general scrimmage, in 
which the ladies as well as the gentlemen took 
part. Fortunately the police at last appeared 
on the scene.91 


He cut all caricature and absurdity to 
sustain the play’s tone. In an early draft, 
Brack calls upon Hedda when she is at 
pistol practice and asks for her husband, 
George: 

Hedda: . . . He rushed out of the house as 
soon as I took up the pistol-case. 


In the final draft, the facetiousness has 
been removed: 


Hedda: He rushed off to his aunt’s directly 
after lunch; he didn’t expect you so early.92 


He also cut from an early draft the ludi- 
crous portion of Brack’s proposal to 


91 Cf. ibid., p. 433 with X, pp. 134-135. 
92 Cf. ibid., XII, 400, with X, 64. 


Hedda that she, he, and Tesman form a 

“triangular relationship”: 

Hedda: Oh, come, I am sure you have plenty 
of other comfortable homes about town. 

Brack: No, unfortunately. Not now, in the 
last six months, I have lost no fewer than 
three. And those among the best. 

Hedda: Oh, did intruding cocks 
those baskets, too? 

Brack: No, but other intruders arrived— 

Hedda: Of what kind? 

Brack: Children. 

Hedda: Indeed? 
do with you? 

Brack: (laughingly) They have nothing to do 
with me. That's why I call them intruders.%% 


come into 


What have those children to 


He made minor changes to clarify mo- 
tivation. For example, in the final draft, 
he blue-pencilled an early draft’s insinu- 
ations that Tesman helps Hedda burn 
Lovborg’s manuscript® and that Tesman 
knows of Lovborg’s passion for Hedda.” 


This study of successive drafts of The 
Pillars of Society, A Doll’s House, and 
Hedda Gabler indicates that Ibsen’s first 
draft was his basic creative effort, but 
that important refinements followed. 
Later drafts show that he rewrote to 
simplify by removing superfluous char- 
acters, scenes, and speeches; to heighten 
the tension by compressing scenes,’ the 
time-span of the action, and individual 
speeches; to give proper emphasis by 
condensing or expanding speeches and 
scenes; to heighten probability by more 
plausible motivation and by eliminating 
caricature and melodrama; and above 
all, to add greater vitality to his charac- 
ters by enriching their speeches with 
vivid detail and by adding masterly bits 
of illustrative action. 


93 Tbid., XII, 424. 
94 Cf. ibid., XII, 430, with X, 128. 
95 Cf. ibid., XII, 431 with X, 129 
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STASIS* 


OTTO ALVIN LOEB DIETER 
University of Illinois 


A? a rhetorical concept stasis may be 
almost as ancient as the physical ta 
atoma, or the concept of atoms, but 
modern rhetoricians seem to have been 
less successful in understanding and util- 
izing stasis than have modern scien- 
tists in exploiting the atom. However, 
I believe we may say that we have made 
some progress since Piderit' publish- 
ed his dissertation on Hermagoras more 
than a century ago. German, French, 
and English scholars? have made sig- 
nificant contributions. Americans have 
in the main investigated the concept 
as described in some one rhetorical treat- 


*I wish to express appreciation to all my 
colleagues and friends who have encouraged me 
in this study. Some have discussed difficult 
points of interpretation and others have given 
aid ‘with the manuscript; I am especially grate- 
ful to Professors Revilo Pendleton Oliver and 
John Lewis Heller of the Department of Clas- 
sics, and to Professors Richard Murphy, Way- 
land Maxfield Parrish, and Karl R. Wallace of 
the Department of Speech, University of Iili- 
nois. 

1 Piderit, G., De Hermagore rhetore (Hers- 
feld, 1839). 

2 The Germans: 

Volkmann, Richard, Hermagoras, oder Ele- 

mente der Rhetorik (Stettin, 1865). 

, Die Rhetorik der Griechen und Roemer 

(Leipzig, 1885). 

, Rhetorik der Griechen und Roemer 
von Dr. Richard Volkmann. Dritte Auflage 
besorgt von Casper Hammer (Muenchen, 
1901). 

Thiele, Georg, Hermagoras, Fin Beitrag zur 
Geschichte der Rhetorik (Strassburg, 1893). 

Jaeneke, Walther, De Statuum Doctrina ab Her- 
mogene tradita (Leipzig, 1904). 

Radermacher, L., Hermagoras, Pauly-Wissowa, 
R. E., VItl. 

Weidner, Richard, Ciceros Verhaeltnis zur 
griechisch-roemischen Schulrhetorik seiner 
Zeit (Erlangen, 1925). 

Martin, Josef, Grillius, Ein Beitrag zur Ges- 
chichte der Rhetorik (Paderborn, 1927). 

Throm, Hermann, Die Thesis, Ein Beitrag zu 
ihrer Entstehung und Geschichte (Paderborn, 
1932). 

Stroux, Johannes, Summum Ius Summa Iniuria 
in Festschrift Paul Speiser-Sarasin (Basil, 
1926). 








ise and have sought in particular to 
establish an adequate English transla- 
tion of the term. H. M. Hubbell’s re- 
cent translation of Cicero’s De Inven- 
tione sheds no new light on our prob- 
lem. What Harry Caplan will give us 
on stasis in his forthcoming translation 
of the Ad Herennium remains still to 
be seen. We are hardly warranted, how- 
ever, in expecting from any one edition, 
or from any translation of one rhetori- 
cal treatise, a comprehensive treatment 
of a concept which has played so im- 
portant a role in rhetoric for so many 
centuries. Stasis requires and demands 
a comprehensive study of its own. To 
investigate its origin is in itself a large 
problem; to trace its ramifications in de- 
tail would be to write long chapters in 
the history of rhetoric. 


In examining earlier attempts to de- 
fine stasis, we seem now to recognize cer- 





, “Aus der Status-Lehre,” Philologus, 

IXxxv, 1930. 

, Roemische Rechtswissenschaft und Rhet- 
orik (Potsdam, 1949). 

Kroll, Wilhelm, Das Epicheirema. Sitzungs- 
bericht der Akademie der Wissenschaften in 
Wien, Phil.-hist. Klasse, Vol. 216, 2, 1937. 

, Rhetorik (Stuttgart, 1937). 

Solmsen, Friedrich, Die Entwickelung der Aris- 
totelischen Logik und Rhetorik (Berlin, 
1929). 

——., “The Aristotelian Tradition in Ancient 
Rhetoric,” American Journal of Philology, 
1941, Pp. 35-50, and 169-190. 

The French: 

Laurand, L., De M. T. Ciceronis studiis rhet- 

_ oricis (Paris, 1907). 

, Manuel des Etudes Grecques et Latines 
(Paris, 1929). 

Cousin, Jean, Etudes sur Quintilien (Paris, 
1936). 

The English: 

Cope, E. N., An Introduction .to Aristotle’s 
Rhetoric, (London, 1867), pp. 397-400. 

Sandys, J. E., The Rhetoric of Aristotle with a 
Commentary (Cambridge, 1877), I, pp. 250- 
251; III, pp. 179, 198, 199. 

, M. Tulli Ciceronis Ad M. Brutum Ora- 

tor (Cambridge, 1885), p. 132. 
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tain shortcomings and to notice certain 
peculiarities either in the scope of the in- 
vestigations or in the methods of re- 
search which have no doubt influenced 
and perhaps also vitiated the conclu- 
sions. As such shortcomings we would 
list the following: 


1. An apparent failure to deal ade- 
quately with the Greek term stasis it- 
self. After briefly citing five etymologies 
mentioned by a Fifth-Century commen- 
tator on Hermogenes and declaring 
them all to be wrong, one worse than the 
other, Volkmann proceeds immediately 
to tell his readers what the concept in- 
volves, “leaving aside the literal mean- 
ing of the term.”* By so doing Volk- 
man misled himself as well as those 
who followed him. In his 1885 revis- 
ion, he derives his entire conception and 
interpretation of stasis from the late Lat- 
in description “quod in ea causa con- 
sistit”;* he abandons all etymological 
explanations as unsatisfactory, gives no 
account of the Greek word, and dis- 
cusses the concept as though it might 
as well have been termed Qameg-chatuph 
or Begatkepat. Might not this have 
been a mistake? In spite of the ob- 
jection which some might raise, name- 
ly, that terms are significant by conven- 
tion only and may be assigned to things 
arbitrarily and without any ‘reason,’ it 
would still seem not wholly unreason- 
able that the Greeks had meaning for 
their word. Rarely, if ever, does it hap- 
pen that an existing word is arbitrarily 
used to denote an object unrelated by 
analogy or by metaphor to its basic and 
recognized denotation. 

2. Similarly, it would seem that lit- 
tle effort has been made to relate the 
stasis-concept to Greek thought and cul- 
ture. That Roman surveyors defined 


8 Volkmann, R., Hermagoras, p. 16: “Sehen wir 
ab von der Wortbedeutung des Ausdrucks. . . .” 
4 Volkmann, R., Die Rhetorik, p. 38. 


Status as uniuscuiusque altitudo,® that 
Ptolemy (II A.D.) in his Tetrabiblos* 
used the term stasis to designate the 
four phases, or aspects, of the moon, 
that Aristoxenus,’ a pupil of Aristotle, 
described a tasis, i.e., a melodic pitch, 
or a vocal tone as a moné kai stasis 
of the voice, and that one of the few 
extant lines of a Seventh or Sixth 
Century (B.C.) Greek lyric poet, Al- 
caeus, reads: “I cannot understand the 
stasis of the winds’*—these and simi- 
lar facts seem never to be mentioned 
in the discussions of the possible mean- 
ing of the rhetorical term. Instead 
there would seem to be a sort of a 
tacit belief, a kind of an unexpressed 
understanding among those who know, 
that the rhetorical stasis is wholly 
unique, separate, and distinct, not re- 
lated to any other thing, that it sprang 
full bloom from one man’s mind, and 
that his reason for designating it stasis 
was wholly esoteric and past all find- 
ing out. 

3. As a third rather interesting char- 
acteristic of all previous investigations, 
one might mention the apparent pre- 
sumption that stasis is Stoic in origin. 
Since, as Quintilian (III, vi, 3) informs 
us, some rhetoricians credited Naucrates 
with having invented the theory of stasis, 
and since Naucrates very probably lived 
in the Third Century, B.C., and since 
this was the time of the older Stoics, it 
seems simply to have been taken for 
granted that the doctrine must be Stoic 
in origin. But surely not everyone liv- 
ing in the Third Century, B.C., was a 


5 Die Schriften der Roemischen Feldmesser, 
Bluhme, F., Lachmann, K., u. Rudorff, A. F. 
ed., (Berlin, 1848-52), I, p. 373, 2. 

6 Ptolemy, Tetrabiblos, edited and translated 
into English by F. E. Robbins, L.C.L., Harvard, 
1915, P- 73- 

7 The Harmonics of Aristoxenus by Henry S. 
Macran, (Oxford, 1902), pp. 104 and 174. 

8 ALKAIOY MELE. The Fragments of the 
Lyrical Poems of Alcaeus, Edited by Edgar Lo- 
bel, (Oxford, 1927), p. 47. 
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Stoic, and surely even the Stoics inher- 
ited some things from their predeces- 
sors.° 

4- In 1904 Walter Jaeneke finally 
provided evidence that Plato, Aristotle, 
and the Peripatetic school had supplied 
some of the materials and terms utilized 
in the details of the stasis-theory. But 
not even Jaeneke seems to have con- 
sidered the advisability of a more in- 
tensive and comprehensive investigation; 
he confined his research to Aristotle’s 
Rhetoric and the Organon; and Lehn- 
ert,2° who reviewed Jaeneke’s disserta- 
tion in 1905, was very well satisfied with 
it and gave not the faintest suggestion 
that the rest of the Aristotelian corpus 
also might profitably be consulted. 


5. Finally, a critical reader of the ex- 
tant studies on the origin and meaning 
of stasis might observe that very little 
use has been made of the one rhetorical 
treatise which is most highly commended 
by critical students. Most scholars from 
Susemihl to Stroux agree that the brief 
treatise long ascribed to St. Augustine, 
but since 1905 commonly recognized as 
the Pseudo-Augustinian rhetoric," is our 
most reliable source of pure Hermagor- 
ean rhetoric.'* This rhetoric contains a 
very interesting explanation of status. 
Volkmann quoted it in Latin without 
comment;** Jean Cousin made but 
slight use of it;'* later, a German schol- 
ar published his wholly negative con- 
clusion that no clear meaning could be 
derived from it.%° Yet, his failure to 


® Kroll, W., Rhetorik, 26, p. 43. 

10I[ehnert, G., in Berliner Philologische 
Wochenschrift, 16 September, 1905, pp. 1173- 
1176. 

11 Zurek, J., De S. Aurelii Augustini praecep- 
tis rhetoricis. Dissertationes philol. Vindobo- 
nenses, VIII, 1905. 

12 Radermacher, L., Hermagoras, in Pauly 
Real-Encyclopadie, 1913, VIII, p. 693. 

13 Volkmann, R., Die Rhetorik, p. 106. 

14Cousin, Jean, Etudes, p. 177. 

15KOINE NOESIS in one of the standard 
philological journals; I have been unable to re- 
locate it and would appreciate assistance. 
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discover a good meaning does not over- 
throw the presumption that the text 
does make sense. The particular pas- 
sage is the opening sentence in Section 
12.%° It advances a unique explanation 
why that which some rhetoricians desig- 
nated as the Quaestio has by others been 
called status, namely: ab ea videlicet 
quod in ea et exordium quaestionis et 
summa consisteret, that is to say, “from 
the fact, obviously, that the beginning 
as well as the ‘summa’ of the question 
consists in it.” The author sensed that 
the remark required an explanation and 
straightway supplied it. His explana- 
tion is very clear in itself, but it is 
rather difficult to see how it explains 
the original statement. The question 
arises: Whence did Pseudo-Augustine 
obtain this statement? Was it written 
in Latin or in Greek? What was the 
original version of the text? What did 
it mean? Meagre as this evidence is 
and difficult as it may be to interpret, 
it deserves more careful and serious con- 
sideration. 

In this study, I have, accordingly, 
tried to avoid such shortcomings of re- 
search. I have attempted to examine 
the original meanings of stasis and to 
interpret it historically in the light of 
concepts logically related to it. In this 
way, I hope to lay the foundation for a 
more correct understanding of the con- 
cept. 

I. 

To begin with, stasis is not an un- 
translatable term. The complaint that 
there is no equivalent for it in a modern 
language is never voiced except by Eng- 
lish scholars. Every student of Indo- 
Germanic philology knows that stasis, 
as well as status, comes from the root 
STA, to stand. It is a short root, ad- 
mirably well suited for heavy duty. In 
ancient Greek its verbal forms have 


16 Halm, Karl F., Rhetores Latini Minores, 
(Leipzig, 1863), p. 144. 
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been made to serve in as many different 
senses as does the verb to stand in mod- 
ern English; as an example illustrating 
an additional peculiarly Greek use of 
the verb in a causative meaning, we may 
cite Aristotle, 16b20, “The speaker 
stops the dianoia” (Cf. also, 10041, 
230a4, 247b10-18, and 407433). 

The noun stasis has likewise found a 
variety of uses. The stall in which the 
horses stood was to the Greeks a hip- 
postasis; they spoke of the stasis of the 
wind, the stasis of the water, the stasis 
of the air, the stasis of the bowel, and 
of the stasis of politics. Plato (Cratylus, 
426d) clearly explains stasis as the 
apophasis of ienai, i.e., the negative of 
the verb to go, the opposite of walking, 
going, or moving, that is to say, as a 
standing still. Aristotle likewise in his 
Progression of Animals speaks of the ori- 
gin of the movement (kinésis) of each of 
these parts and also of their stasis 
(7o6b23). In general, the Greek term 
seems to have been used very much as it 
is used by modern physicians who com- 
monly speak of hemostasis, renal stasis, 
intestinal stasis, stasibasiphobia, etc.,* 
and are therefore somewhat surprised to 
hear that the term is causing rhetor- 
icians trouble. Truly, stasis doesn’t 
need to be translated into English by 
rhetoricians: it has already become a 
perfectly good modern English word, de- 
fined by Webster as meaning “a standing 
still.” It is Greek in origin, to be sure, 
but like kinesis and crisis and many 
others, it has been received into modern 
terminologies. Originally and basically, 
stasis is synonymous with éremia (Hera- 
clitus A 6), Le., a rest; it equals the 
English stasis, a standstill, or a standing 
still, the German Stillstand,’* or, as 

17 Medical Dictionaries, e.g., Gould’s or Dor- 
land’s, (Philadelphia, 19493). 

18 Die Fragmente der Vorsokratiker von Her- 
mann Diels, I, 145, 29. Wortindex verfasst von 


Walther Kraus, (Berlin, 1937), p. 401: Stasis, 
Stillstand, syn. éremia, Herakl, A6. 
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Plato said (Cratylus 426d), the apopha- 
sis of ienai, and (Sophist 251d) the op- 
posite of motion of any kind. 


Il. 

When we look for stasis in ancient 
thought and culture, we seem to find it 
everywhere. Kinésis and stasis are gen- 
erally accepted contraries in Greek 
thought and first principles applicable 
to most if not to all things (Sophist 
251d; Aristotle, 1004b29; 1013b17-25; in 
Latin, Varro, De Lingua Latina, V, ii, 
motus et status). Since kinesis is a 
broad concept, explained by Aristotle 
(251a9; 1065b5; 1066ae2ff.) as the actu- 
alization of any potentiality as such, 
stasis must also be interpretéd broadly 
as the opposite of any such actualization. 
By observation Aristotle establishes that 
many such actualizations take place in 
this world, e.g., “Air changes into water 
and water back into air, an animal comes 
to be, a child grows, stones are made in- 
to an altar and bricks into a house, a 
white thing gets black, a body falls, a 
man forgets or acquires knowledge, and 
he walks from Athens to Thebes.’** 
Associated with each such actualization 
there is a corresponding stasis. Since 
there is also such an actualization as an 
am phisbétésis—Aristotle’s standard ex- 
pression for argument, or debate—there 
must also somehow be associated with 
it a stasis and likewise with every prac- 
tice, for (1222a29) every praxis is an 
actualization. 

Actualizations occur, or take place in 
four and only four categories, viz., Be- 
ing, Quantity, Quality, and Place. Actu- 
alizations in Being are called metabolai, 
i.e., ‘changes’; opposite ‘changes’ are 
progressions toward and away from, or 
into and out of positive Existence, or 


19 Barrett, William, Aristotle’s Analysis of 
Movement: Its Significance for its Time, Colum- 
bia University Dissertation, (New York, 1938), 
p. 12. 
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Being (ousia). Actualizations in Quan- 
tity, Quality, and Place are styled kiné- 
seis, 1.e., ‘motions’ or ‘movements’; and 
contrary ‘motions’ are progressions from 
A to B and from B to A, when A and B 
are contraries such as, for example, up 
and down, back and front, right and left. 
“One movement is contrary to another, 
only if the terminal points of the former 
are spatially contrary to those of the 
latter. If, e.g., A is above and B below, 
or A right and B left, or A front and B 
back, then a movement from A to B is 
contrary to a movement from B to A.” 
(336a18; H. H. Joachim, Aristotle On 
Coming-To-Be and Passing-Away, Ox- 
ford, 1922, p. 257). Vertical motion is 
not contrary to horizontal motion: 
(262a12, Ross,*° p. 712) they are dif- 
ferent genera, or kinds, of motion. Be- 
tween opposite ‘changes’ as well as be- 
tween contrary ‘motions’ of the same 
specific kind of one and the self-same 
subject there must needs always be stas- 
is. For the purposes of this investiga- 
tion, it will be well for us to note par- 
ticularly (224bg0) “that a ‘change’ may 
start ek tou metaxy, i.e., from an inter- 
mediate between contraries, because for 
the purpose of change the intermediate 
can be treated as opposed to either ex- 
treme, so that it may be regarded as a 
kind of a contrary to them and they to 
it.” Likewise, it will be well for us to 
bear in mind (22gb14-21) “that move- 
ments to something between such oppo- 
sites as have anything between them are 
to be regarded in a sense as movements 
towards one or the other opposite; for 
the movement either way—from a state 
between to either opposite or from 
either opposite to a state between— 
makes the state between function as the 
opposite from which it is receding or 


20 Ross, W. D., Aristotle’s Physics (Oxford, 
1936). Cf. also Cherniss, Harold Frederik, Aris- 
totle’s Criticism of Presocratic Philosophy (Bal- 
timore, 1935). 


toward which it is approaching as the 
case may be. . . . For in a sense that 
which is between (to gar meson) is so 
called in contrast with either extreme.” 
(Cornford,* Il, p. 6off.) Emulating 
the method used by Aristotle himself 
(89b34) we might at this time establish 
by observation that rhetoricians in their 
praxis actually amphisbétein, argue, or 
debate, ‘changes’ as well as ‘contrary mo- 
tions,’ and hence must necessarily also 
be concerned with staseis. 


The further one reads Aristotle’s phy- 
sical science the better one understands 
stasis. The things with which physical 
science deals are the things which are 
‘constituted by nature’; these are the 
things which have the principle of 
kinésis and stasis in themselves (192- 
bi4). The matters with which the pro- 
ductive sciences, or the arts, concern 
themselves, e.g., bedsteads and garments 
and all other things manufactured, or 
‘made,’ are not ‘constituted’ by nature; 
the principle of kinésis and stasis is not 
in them, but in their producer, or mak- 
er. The efficient cause, however, of 
anything is that in which this principle 
is found, be it the seed, the doctor, the 
advisor, or in general, the agent (195- 
a23). 

For a more particularized understand- 
ing of the physical concept, we must 
turn to Aristotle’s doctrine of motion 
as set forth in Books V-VIII of his 
Physics. In 228b7 we learn that stasis 
is that which disrupts, or severs motion 
and robs it of its continuity. In 261- 
bi8 we are told that in contrary mo- 
tions, one motion may be considered the 
contrary of the other as well as the con- 
trary of the intervening stasis, but that 
no motion can ever exist simultaneously 
either with the stasis or with its con- 


21 Wicksteed, Philip H. and Cornford, Fran- 
cis M., Aristotle, The Physics. L.C.L. Harvard, 
1929 and 1934. 
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trary motion. All ‘two-way’ motions 
must occur consecutively. 

Lastly, in Book VIII, 8ff. we find the 
following illuminating information: 


1. 261b27. The only infinite move- 
ment in this world that can possibly be 
single and continuous is circular move- 
ment. For everything that is moved 
locally is moved either in a circle or on 
a straight line, or in a compound of the 
two, so that if one of the two simple 
movements is discontinuous, so is the 
composite. Now it is clear that that 
which moves in a straight line does not 
move continuously; for it turns back on 
itself and therefore moves with con- 
trary movements: up and down, forward 
and backwards, or left and right (Cf. 
Ross, p. 446). 

2. 262a12. That rectilinear move- 
ment cannot be continuous is most 
clearly shown by the fact that when it 
turns back, it must necessarily stand 
still (anankaion sténai). 


g. 262417. That it must necessarily 
come to a stop (hoti d’ ananké histas- 
thai) is clear not only from observation, 
but also by argument. For there are 
three things, beginning, middle, and 
end, and the middle is beginning rela- 
tively to the end and end relatively to 
the beginning (pros ekateron ampho 
estin); it is one in number but two in 
definition (Cf. Ross, p. 446-447). 


4. “all ou pasa stasis éremia estin, 
all’ hé meta kinésin,” wrote Simplicius, 
(Commentaria in Aristotelem, IX, p. 
264), i.e., “not every stasis is a rest, but 
that only which is after movement.” We 
note that in the opposite or contrary 
movements from A to B and B to A, the 
stasis at B is not a rest in Simplicius’ 
definition of the term: it does not occur 
‘after movement’, but ‘between move- 
ments’. Movement that is interrupted 
by stasis (whether it be movement on a 
straight line, or on a line bent back at 


some sharp angle (1016a14), is not one, 
but two movements, (264a21) and like 
the meson in which it occurs, this stasis 
is not a part of either movement, but 
a ‘thing-in-between’ and as such func- 
tionally (229b15) the contrary, or op- 
posite, of both. The stasis does not in- 
deed terminate motion though it is the 
terminal point of the first movement, 
for it is disturbed and counter motion 
begins before it has attained duration. 
Likewise, stasis is not a motion, though 
in a sense it is the point, or moment, of 
change. Since what a thing is, is de- 
termined by the function which it per- 
forms (390a10) , stasis at B is neither an 
éremésis nor a kinésis, but the station 
in which the mobile stands and turns. 
Since nothing can be at rest ‘in a mo- 
ment’ any more than it can be in mo- 
tion, this stasis is nothing permanent, 
but a transitory state, a temporary 
standing in conflict, undecided and wav- 
ering, between contrary impulses: ulti- 
mately, it must follow one or the other 
and become either an éremésis, or the 
movement contrary to the movement 
after which it has occurred (kinésis en- 
antia kinései). 

We conclude that the stasis of Aris- 
totle’s physical science is the unavoidable 
and indispensable concomitant of all 
opposite and contrary rectilinear mo- 
tions. It is the event which must neces- 
sarily occur in-between opposite move- 
ments of one subject on a straight line 
as well as in-between contrary move- 
ments of a subject on a line deflected at 
an angle of more than go degrees. It is 
immobility, or station, which disrupts 
continuity, divides motion into two 
movements, and separates the two from 
one another; it is both an end and a 
beginning of motion, both a stop and a 
start, the turning, or the transitional 


standing at the moment of reversal of 


movement, single in number, but dual 
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in function and in definition. Because 
it lacks duration, it is neither a rest, nor 
a motion, but an opposite, or contrary, 
of both: a dichotomic, bi-functional en- 
tity and concept comparable and analo- 
gous to the moment in time which we 
conceptualize whenever we make a par- 
ticular ‘now’ the dividing point be- 
tween time-past and time-to-come (222- 
alo). 
Ill. 


What light does this Aristotelian doc- 
trine of kinesis and stasis shed on the 
rhetorical stasis as presented by pseudo- 


Augustine? 


1. Let us recall that there is no such 
thing as motion in the abstract; without 
a thing being moved (200b32) there 
can be no kinesis of any kind, either 
simple or compound, no opposite or 
contrary movements either back and 
forth, this way and that way, or up and 
down, no amphisbétésis either, nor any 
antagonistic motions between which 
stasis could occur. The terms are ab- 
stractions which the mind makes for 
theoretical purposes (100a12); actually 
there is no kinésis apart from a pragma, 
no noésis apart from a noéton, no am- 
phisbétésis apart from an amphisbétéma, 
no zétésis apart from a zétéma, etc. The 
abstractions never occur, never exist, 
never have being, except as individual, 
particular, concrete actualities: every 
kinésis is some particular, specific mo- 
tion, or movement, of some one thing 
by another; every amphisbétésis is an 
actual individual two-way movement in 
thought and speech of some one specific 
thing by opposite or contrary-minded 
speakers. And what of stasis? Can it 
‘stand alone,’ or be of and by itself? 
Just as every kinesis is a motion of a 
specific thing so every stasis is an indi- 
vidual event, a real occurrence involv- 
ing specific things, surrounded and sup- 
ported by specific things which collect- 


ively are referred to as its peristasis and 
individually are designated as its peri- 
staseis, or circumstances. The things 
which surround, envelop, or are involv- 
ed in the opposite, or contrary .move- 
ments are the things likewise which are 
involved in the intervening stasis. Any 
doctrine, theory, or system of rhetorical 
amphisbétéseis or staseis must therefore 
take its beginning from and be founded 
in the peristaseis. “Everything depends 
on the circumstances.” This explains 
the important role which peristaseis 
(circumstantiae) play in pseudo-Au- 
gustine’s presentation of the rhetorical 
status. 


2. Like all productive sciences, or 
arts, rhetoric, too, is in part Noésis and 
in part Poiésis (1032b15). Noésis may 
also be termed Deliberation, Analysis, 
or Zetesis, i.e., deliberate examination, 
investigation, or amalysis (1112b20). 
“In all our inquiries we are asking 
whether there is a middle (ei estt mes- 
on) or what the middle is (ti esti to 
meson): for the middle (to meson) is 
the cause (to aition) and it is the cause 
that we are seeking in all our inquiries 
(goa5).” Since rhetors serve their cli- 
ents by ‘handling’ or ‘managing’ their 
amphisbétéseis for them, rhetors must 
in the zetetic phase of their rhetorical 
function also seek the stasis which is the 
meson of the amphisbétésis. This meson 
is the ‘thing sought in the investigation,’ 
or the zétéma in the zetesis. 

3. If we would think and speak of an 
antiphasis (17433), i.e., a pair of con- 
tradictories, or a set of contrary state- 
ments, as an amphisbétésis, i.e., a two- 
way movement, or motion, in thought 
and speech this way and that way, back- 
ward and forward, or upward and down- 
ward (261b27), we must also recognize 
the logical postulate that there must be 
a stasis within it. Without a stasis there 
can be no such amphisbétésis. The 
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meson, or middle?? of every such am- 
phisbétésis must necessarily be a stasis. 
If we conceive of the movements in 
thought and speech which constitute an 
amphisbétésis as opposite or contrary 
movements in the vertical dimensions, 
or upward and downward, the meson, 
or stasis, is the beginning of the later 
as well as the end of the earlier move- 
ment (262a21), or the finishing point 
as regarded from below as well as the 
starting point as regarded from above 
(262b28-263aiff), or as pseudo-Augus- 
tine expressed himself, “in ea et exordi- 
um quaestionis et summa consisteret.” 
The thought may be paraphrased thus: 
This which some rhetoricians style Ze- 
tema, or Quaestio, because it is the 
meson, or media, i.e., the thing sought 
in the rhetorical zétésis, has by others 
been designated as stasis, or status, for 
the obvious reason that it is the meson, 
or media, of the amphisbétésis being in- 
vestigated and as such must be a Stasis; 
that it is both a meson and a stasis is 
indicated by the fact that both the be- 
ginning and the end or the “peak” of 
the amphisbétésis, as well as of the 
zétésis, stands still, or consists in it. 

4. Applying Aristotle’s terminology 
to Pseudo-Augustinean rhetoric we 
might say: In every complete amphis- 
bétésis there are three things: beginning, 
middle, and end. The middle is end 
relative to the beginning and beginning 
relative to the end; it is numerically 
one, but dual in function. In terms of 
vertical dimensions, the middle stasis is 
the point of reversal, that in which both 
the end of the prior upward motion 
and the beginning of the subsequent 

22 Thonssen, Lester and Baird, A. Craig, 
Speech Criticism (New York, 1948), p. 93: “The 
concept of the status, or the location of a center 
of argument.” These authors are the first 
writers in centuries expressly to reassociate 
stasis with the meson. If we consider the move- 
ment of debate as a continuum, stasis is the 


meson, or metaxy, the media, middle, or ‘in-be- 
tween,’ i.e., the center of the argument. 


logical and rhetorical purposes. 


downward motion co-exist, consist, or 
stand still together. Between all oppo- 
site, or contrary, motions, movements, 
functions, or actions, there must needs 
always be stasis.2* The stasis, or the 
meson, is the aition, or the proximate 
cause, of any both-way movement, and 
hence also of an amphisbétésis. Since 
in rhetorical noésis we investigate an 
amphisbétésis to find its middle, or its 
cause, the ‘thing sought in the zétésis,’ 
i.e., the zétéma and the stasis of the am- 
phisbétésis are identical and the terms 
may well be used synonymously and in- 
terchangeably. 

Our conclusion is that the status de- 
scribed in pseudo-Augustine’s Vorlage 
is the stasis of earlier Greek rhetoric, a 
Peripatetic adaptation to rhetoric of the 
stasis of Aristotelian physics and _ is, 
therefore, to be understood as a meta- 
phoric use of a clear and precise term 
of physical science. 


IV. 

Rhetoricians found Aristotle’s physi- 
cal philosophy, specifically his theory of 
motion of which stasis is an integral 
part, eminently useful for their pur- 
poses. 

A. It provided the condition for a 
scientific theory of rhetoric. If in this 
world panta rhei aei, that is to say, 
everything always is only in continuous 
flux and change, it would indeed seem 
to be poorly suited and ill-adapted for 
If in 
passing from the Lyceum to the market- 
place, Koriscos not only changes his in- 
cidental relationships, but also his es- 
sential identity (21gb22), any course of 
action which implied personal responsi- 
bility and accountability, though it 
might be practically useful and expedi- 
ent, must, strictly speaking, be consider- 

23 Caisson, Stanley, Progress and Catastrophe 
(New York, 1937), p. 208. Mayo, Elton, The 


Social Problems of an Industrial Civilization 
(Boston, 1945), p. xiii. 
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ed pseudo-scientific, at best, a kind of 
‘as if’ procedure. The rhetoric which 
had been developed in harmony with 
the philosophy of eternal change was 
sophistic rhetoric: unreal, superficial, il- 
logical, and unscientific, designed only 
to achieve “persuasion” by any means, 
and wholly inadequate in the mode of 
logical proof (1354a). 

The world of Aristotle’s physical phil- 
osophy, in contrast, provided the neces- 
sary basis and prerequisities for scientific 
thinking and speaking, logic and rhet- 
oric. It was a world’ in which, in ad- 
dition to circular motions, or move- 
ments, there were also rectilinear mo- 
tions, or movements “on a straight line.” 
There is not only metabolé and kinésis 
in this world, but also stasis. Since all 
subjects of whatever kind of motion are 
more concrete and more comprehensible 
in stasis than they are in motion, it 
was the concept of stasis that appealed 
particularly to the rhetoricians. In the 
long struggle of rhetoric with philoso- 
phy, as reflected, for example, in the 
comic fragments of Epicharmus,** it was 
Aristotle’s doctrine of motion and stasis 
that gave rhetoricians the ultimate basis 
for their art. Reinforced by the dictum 
of the Stagirite (265a3-12, those 
physicists are mistaken who say that all 
objects of sense are always in mo- 
tion . . . ), every rhetorician could 
henceforth, even in the presence of his 
old foes, boldly lift up his head and 
raise his voice. 

B. The philosophy which provided 
the sine qua non of a scientific rhetoric 
also provided a theoretical background 
for such a rhetoric. Briefly, it was this: 
Rhetoric is a composite and a hybrid 
art. 

(1) The things with which rhetoric 
deals may in a sense be said to be ‘physi- 

24Kaibel, Georg, Comicorum Graecorum 


Fragmenta, I, 1, (Berlin, 1899). Norwood, Gil- 
bert, Greek Comedy (London, 1931), pp. 83-113. 


cal,’ or ‘natural,’ for they have a ‘physi- 
cal’ generation in that they ‘arise’ or 
‘grow out of’ natural circumstances and 
events; hence, they may also be said to 
have a ‘nature.’ In a sense, then, rhet- 
oric is a natural, a physical, or a meta- 
physical science. The rhetorician is a 
‘physikos’ in that he “selects perceptible 
and changeable substance, and studies 
it in respect to the movement or to the 
other forms of change to which it is 
liable; he studies a part only of the real 
and investigates that part not qua real, 
but qua changeable.” For “the part of 
the real which the physikos studies is 
‘composite substance’ (synthetos ousia), 
i.e., a union of two elements, concrete 
of form and matter, and thus secondary 
and derivative in its being.” (H. H. 
Joachim, On Coming-To-Be, pp. xviii, 
Xix, XXx1). 

(2) The things with-.which rhetoric 
deals are things done or things to be 
done, practical things; it is a practical 
science. 

(3) Finally, rhetoric is a productive 
science, or an art, for it attains its spe- 
cific purpose in making speeches con- 
cerning either things that have been 
done or things that ought to be done in 
life (ig2b8 and ioe25biff), ie, mo- 
tions, movements, or actions. 

Like all artificial production, rhetori- 
cal activity consists of two processes: 
Noésis (Cogitation) and Poiésis (Pro- 
duction proper) . 

The subject matter of both phases, or 
functional processes of rhetoric, is a stas- 
is, that is to say, a temporary standing 
between contradictories or contrary 
statements, or a thing temporarily ‘di- 
vided’ between contrary willed and 
hence contrarily thinking, speaking, and 
acting agents. 

In the process of rhetorical Noesis, 
Zetesis, or Analysis, the rhetor investi- 
gates the stasis professionally. Deliberate- 
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ly he inquires whether or not there is in 
the matter before him any valid rhetori- 
cal stasis. He ‘thinks the matter through’ 
and ‘realizes the stasis intellectually,’ as 
that in which the amphisbétésis, or 
argument, ends and begins, or as we 
would say, begins and ends, i.e., wholly 
consists. Such a professional examination 
will reveal that every proposed matter is 
either asystatic, synestotic, or stasiastic. 
Only stasiastic matters are fit subjects for 
rhetorical treatment; astasiastic, or astat- 
ic, matters must be carefully avoided in 
the interests of a successful representa- 
tion. The most common of the astatic 
and perhaps the easiest to detect are the 
asystatic, for these matters lack integra- 
tion, completeness, unity, coherence; 
they are not ‘whole,’ but incomplete, 
irrational, alogical, unrelated and dis- 
associated accumulations merely of use- 
less materials, or phlegmata, i.e., ‘uncon- 
stituted’ excretions (539a18) of a body, 
in which there is no ‘life,’ and hence 
they are utterly worthless and unusable 
for rhetorical purposes. Of these, an- 
cient rhetoric recognized two classes, the 
second having three types. 


1. A matter which is lacking in es- 
sential peristaseis is asystatic because of 
its incompleteness; the known, or know- 
able, circumstances do not constitute a 
perfect whole, do not provide a con- 
tinuous medium for any movement; 
matters of this kind may be said to be 
inchoate, unfinished, imperfect, atelic. 


2. Even though essential peristaseis 
are present in a matter, adequate in 
number and of the proper quality and 
kind, it may yet be asystatic if the move- 
ments in which the circumstances are 
involved do not meet specific require- 
ments. a) A matter may be asystatic 
kat’ isotéta, i.e., due to the ‘likeness’ of 
the movements involving the circum- 
stances. Actually there are no two 
movements, but only one, in matters 


such as these: both parties direct one 
and the same motion at one another, 
due to the peculiarity of the circum- 
stances anything said by the one party 
can with equal validity be said also by 
the other; these ‘rasps’ or ‘saws’ cut 
both ways equally well and it is impos- 
sible to detect a critical difference be- 
tween the ‘two’ movements. b) A mat- 
ter may be asystatic kath’ heteromerean, 
i.e., due to its one-sidedness; for the 
purposes of a possible defensive move- 
ment all the circumstances are “on the 
other side,” the peristaseis admit only 
one movement, not two. c) Lastly, a 
matter may be asystatic due to a diffi- 
culty involved in it. Critical analysis 
of a matter of this kind reveals an apo- 
ron, 1.e., an aporia. The movements in 
a matter such as this are so indistinct, 
unstable, fluctuating, and confusing that 
it is impossible for any one to find a 
logical way through it. These are the 
asystata which the examining rhetor 
must be quick to recognize and to re- 
ject; their rhetorical inadequacy is as- 
sociated either with the peristasesis or 
with the movements in the circum- 
stances. 


Matters which in Noesis are found 
not to be asystatic in either of these 
four ways are said to be synestotic, i.e., 
essentially complete, cohesive, coherent, 
and unified. But they need not for 
that reason be yet suitable for rhetori- 
cal treatment. The movements ‘over,’ 
‘around,’ ‘about,’ or ‘in’ the circum- 
stances may all be compatible with one 
another, i.e., progressively complemen- 
tary one to the other either along one 
and the same straight line, or at angles 
less than go degrees. Like the tribu- 
taries of a river,?> each individual move- 
ment makes its contribution to the 
whole and all merge and blend with one 


25 Dewey, John, Art as Experience (New 
York, 1934), Pp. 41. 
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another so that there is no difference 
between them but all become one. In 
modern terminology we would say that 
these matters are fit subjects for discus- 
sion, but not for debate. Finally, the 
professional investigator will recognize 
certain synestotic matters which in truth 
and in fact are stasiastic: the peristaseis 


in these matters are essentially complete 


and adequate and the movements in- 
volving the circumstances are either 
diametrically opposite or at least ‘ana- 
kamptically’ contrary one to the other: 
these, kat’ exochén, are proper and fit 
subjects for the professional rhetor’s 
praxis. 

In eventual developments of this kind 
there will be “fighting language,” or “a 
war of words” (onomat6én stasiasanton, 
Cratylus, 438d) in that some aver that 
they express the truth while others in- 
sist that they do and hence a criterion 
other than words will be required in 
accordance with which decision may be 
made between them.?* In these en- 
counters the parties are “not unanimous 
concerning a matter of some magnitude” 
(1167a22); they are not “like-minded” 
(1241428), they do not “speak the same 
way, or say the same thing” (mé homo- 
logoumena, 1135b28, 1280a19, 1358b31, 
1363b6); they ‘stasiazein,’ i.e., ‘make 
stasis’ with one another and ‘fight’ 
(machountai, 1241a28), in that they 
make conflicting statements about one 
and the same matter and say of a self- 
same thing that it is both so and not so; 
hence, they amphisbétein (1010b20, 
1280a19, 1299429, 1300b27, 128149, 
1363b6, 1358b31), putting ‘pressure on 
one another’ (1167a22), the one attack- 
ing and the other defending (1358b12). 

Having ‘discovered’ and probed the 
stasis in the matter before him, the 
rhetorician proceeds to inquire of what 


26 Plato VI, by H. N. Fowler, L.C.L., (Lon- 
don, 1926), p. 184. 


‘nature’ or kind the stasis is (8gb34) . 
He classifies the stasis according to the 
classification which rhetorical theory 
has developed after the pattern of Aris- 
totle’s classification of ‘changes’ and 
‘contrary motions in Quantity, Quality, 
and Place’ and ultimately applies to it 
proofs from the topics which rhetoric 
has devised for his purposes. 
Corresponding to the diametrically 
opposite ‘motions,’ or ‘changes’ (meta- 
bolai, 227a7, 22g9a9, 264b14), which 
Aristotle had distinguished in the Cate- 
gory Being, rhetoricians recognized a sta- 
sis between contradictory allegations of 
factuality which they designated stasis 
stochasmos, or status conjecturalis, with 
reference to the claims of being and non- 
being between which it intervenes. (Ac- 
cording to Quintilian III, vi, 53, some 
styled it genesis; Theodorus, according 
to Ps.-Augustine, 9, spoke of it as peri 
tés ousias, i.e., de substantia, or concern- 


ing Being). Graphically, this stasis 
in ‘change’ may be represented, thus: 
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The three components depicted are: 
1. A motion, or movement, toward one 
positive goal, i.e., Existence, an affirma- 
tive allegation, or a positive declaration 
as of fact, such as, “It is a fact that 
John hit Mary.” 3. A motion or move- 
ment, away from the same positive goal, 
i.e., a negative statement of fact, a de- 
nial of factuality, such as, e.g., “It is 
not a fact that he hit her.” 2. The 
‘standing-in-between’ the diametrically 
opposite assertions, or the central sta- 
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tion of opposite movements which can- 
not be indicated either in a graph or in 
words without presenting the conflict- 
ing vectors between which it is located, 
viz., “he hit her” /\ “he did not.” Real- 
izing the incompatibility of the two dec- 
larations, the mind, in doubt, converts 
these original motions into: 1. “Is it 
a fact that he hit her?” 3. “Or isn’t 
it?” 2. The articulation: “Did he hit 
her, or not?” 


On an abscissa representing time the 
stasis in ‘change’ may be graphed, thus: 


+ 








The opposite motions are (1) from 
zero (0) to plus (+) and (2) away 
from plus (+); no minus (—) is in- 
volved, i.e., no negative opposite to the 
positive goal. 

In a modified graph of a function, the 
Stasis appears as the cusp: 














Let OS+ represent the affirmation and 
+SO the negation: the station, or stasis, 
is at S. 


Analogous to the physical counter 
‘motions’ which Aristotle had differenti- 
ated in the Categories Quality, Quan- 
tity, and Place, (225b5-226a25), the new 
rhetoric recognized stases between con- 


trary statements, or in altercations con- 
cerning Quantity, Quality, or Place. 
The three stases may be represented in 
one diagram thus: 
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or individually, thus: 
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The three factors represented are: 1. A 
motion, i.e., an affirmation, or a declara- 
tion that a subject is positive in Quan- 
tity, Quality, or Place. 3. A motion, i.e., 
a negation, or a declaration that the 
subject is negative in Quantity, Quality, 
or Place. 2. The intervening stasis, or 
station central in the system of contrary 
motions, “It is so /\_It is not so.” 


In time, these three stases may be rep- 
resented thus: 
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The motions are (1) toward the posi- 
tive goal and (2) from the positive to 
the contrary negative. The stasis is at 
S, between the contrary motions AS and 
SB. 

According to 229bi1, these contrary 
movements may also be envisioned as 
passing either from the extremes to an 
intermediate or from the intermediate 
to the extremes. The rhetorical stases 
may accordingly also be represented as 
in either of the following diagrams: 
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For didactic as well as for practical 
purposes, rhetoricians arranged and 
combined the four categories of rhetori- 
cal kinesis and stasis into a progressive 
series, sequence, or system, which may 
be represented, as follows: 





I. Stasis-in-Being 





/ 


(Nothing is admitted, or waived.) 


Il. Stasis-in-Quantity \ 








/ 


(Being is admitted, or waived.) 


III. Stasisin-Quality \— 





/ 


(Being and Quantity are admitted, or waived.) \ 
3 ; or 


IV. Stasis-in-Place \ 





/ 


(Being, Quantity, and Quality are admitted, or waived.) 


(The light portions of the vertical figures indicate admitted, or waived 
matters; shaded portions represent areas of argument.) 





Since Being is the principal category in 
Aristotelian logic, Stasis in Being is the 
first which the rhetor must consider in 
critically appraising a stasiastic matter; 
when he has satisfied himself that the 
stasis is not in Being, he inquires in turn 
whether it is in Quantity, Quality, or 
Place. To mistake, or misjudge the 
category of the stasis might seriously 


jeopardize a representation from the be- 
ginning, if not pre-determine its failure. 
A ‘move’ may be ‘stasiated’, i.e., ‘stop- 
ped, converted, and repulsed’ in from 
one to four ways; in every instance, 
however, it is the category of the coun- 
ter-kinesis that determines the category 
of the stasis as well as the category of 


the resulting amphisbétésis; in modern 
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terms we might say that the category of 
the Answer “characterizes” (Cf. Walz, 
C., Rhetores Graeci, iv, 795, 18, and Vv, 
592) the stasis as well as the argument- 


both-ways which results from it. The 


stasis (indicated by S or on the 


charts) is always the end, or peak of the 


first ‘move’ and the beginning of the 
second; hence, it is also a middle and 
the immediate, or proximate cause 
which generates, determines, and char- 
acterizes the consequent amphisbétésis, 
or controversy, for every such amphis- 
bétésis starts as and from a Stasis and 
‘grows out’ of a stasis. In Stasis I, un- 
qualified Being, or the subject’s actual 
existence, is challenged, controverted, 
and rejected; there is no agreement what- 
ever between the speakers on the sub- 
ject and the area of dispute is consider- 
able. In Stasis II, the subject’s actual- 
ity or actual Being is admitted, or 
waived, but its quantification, or Being- 
in-Quantity, is checked, ‘retorted’ and 
denied and the area of disagreement is 
more limited. In Stasis III, the subject’s 
Being and Quantity are admitted, or 
waived, but its qualitative Being, i.e., 
Being-in-Quality is ‘arrested, re-directed, 
and repelled’ and the extent of the dis- 
pute is correspondingly restricted. In 
Stasis IV, the subject’s Being, Quantity, 
and Quality are admitted, or waived; its 
Being-in-Place only is ‘not allowed to 
pass,’ but ‘re-turned’ and ‘hurled back.’ 
To exemplify. The charge: “It is a fact 
that you stole my car,” may be ‘stasi- 
ated’ and controverted entirely in Be- 
ing, thus: “It is not a fact that I stole 
vour car.” Or, it may be denied and re- 
jected in part only, i.e., quantitatively, 
thus: “That I stole your car is not a 
fact, I merely borrowed it.” Again, the 
selfsame Charge may be ‘stasiated quali- 


tatively only,’ thus: “That I stole your 
car is a fact, but under the circum- 
stances it was a good thing that I did.” 
Lastly, the Charge may be met, ‘stasi- 
ated’ and rebuffed by an Answer in the 
category of Being-in-Place, e.g., “It is 
not in Place for you to take this action, 
or to bring this charge at this time, or 
in this court, or in this manner, etc.” 
If the aggressive ‘move’ is not ‘stasiated,’ 
i.e., stopped, ‘re-volved,’ and ‘re-jected,’ 
either in Being absolutely, in Being 
quantitatively, in Being qualitatively, 
or in Being-in-Place, there is no rhetor- 
ical stasis, no ‘revolution,’ and no am- 
phisbétésis. To amphisbétein is to make 
conflicting statements about a matter, 
to ‘move,’ or to argue it both ways; 
ambigitur status (Lucretius, III, 1074) 
means to activate a stasis from both 
sides, to agitate it, or to push it in 
contrary directions. To speak against a 
motion, to ‘categorize’ a statement, or 
to ‘stasiate’ a charge, is to negate, deny, 
or gainsay it, i.e., to say that it is not so 
either actually, quantitatively, or quali- 
tatively, or to say that for some reason 
it is not in place. 

We should note also that these four 
categories of rhetorical kinesis and stas- 
is may be re-arranged, re-designated, 
widened or narrowed in scope, or fur- 
ther subdivided to suit the whims or 
wishes of any technical writer without 
in any way vitiating the essential char- 
acter and validity of the stasis-theory in 
general. 


V. 


In the light of Aristotle’s doctrine of 
physical kinesis and ‘stasis certain state- 
ments by ancient rhetoricians concern- 
ing the stasis become more readily in- 
telligible. For example, if we bear in 
mind the composite graph of the four 
basic stases, we have no difficulty in un- 
derstanding how Cicero in Tusculan 
Disputations, III, 33, 79, could explain 
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the term status with the parenthetic 
statement, sic enim appellamus contro- 
verstarum genera, i.e., for so we rhetori- 
cians designate the (three or four) kinds, 
or classes, of controversies. By synec- 
doche, stasis, or status, the name of the 
part comes to stand for the whole, and 
the thing comes to stand for the class 
or the classes of the thing. 

Wholly meaningful and proper, also, 
becomes the language used by Cicero in 
his Topica 25, 93: stasis... in quo pri- 
mum insistit quasi ad repugnandum 
congressa defensio, i.e., stasis is where 
(the place at which) the defense, set to 
meet the attack, first steps into the af- 
fray, so to speak, for the purpose of 
fighting back (or making a ‘retort,’ or 
staging a ‘come-back’). The lines of ac- 
tion, as here presented by Cicero, are ori- 
entated as they are in Aristotle’s Physics: 


it is at AA _ that the prior motion 
comes to rest; the first speaker, i.e., the 
plaintiff, evidently intends his statement 
to be a final one, but his ‘rest’ is imme- 
diately disturbed, for the defendant, set, 
as it were, to meet the attack, steps in, 
puts his foot down, as it were, on the 
same ground, and insists on using the 
plaintiff's resting-place as the starting 
place of his contrary motion. Like the 
two brothers mentioned by Aristotle 
(1167a22, cf. Euripides, Phoenissae, 
588), plaintiff and defendant both insist 
on having one and the same thing, each 
for his own purpose, both desire ‘to have 
things their own way,’ to rule, to domi- 
nate, to be supreme, and consequently, 
they stasiazein, or make stasis with one 
another, i.e., block one another, actual- 
ize a separation, or division, between 
them. 

In the light of what has been set 
forth, we are able to appreciate the Lat- 
in term constitutio with which Roman 
rhetoricians interpreted the Greek stasis. 
The unknown auctor ad Herennium (I, 


11, 8) described a rhetorical constitutio 
as the prima deprecatio defensoris cum 
accusatoris insimulatione conjuncta, 1.€., 
the original deprecation of the accused 
joined with the accusation of the adver- 
sary. A constitutio, then, is a synthesis, 
a conjunction, co-stasis, or ‘standing to- 
gether’ of specific statements, or declar- 
ations, between which there is an inter- 
val of conflict, or disagreement. The 
Latin term is analogous to the Greek 
systasis and a usable equivalent for both 
systasis and systéma as applied, for in- 
stance, in the theory of Greek music.?* As 
authority for this use of the term, the 
auctor might also cite Aristotle, particu- 
larly in 646a8-647a5, where he discusses 
the processes of generation by which the 
various ‘parts’ of animal bodies are 
formed, or the ‘aitia,’ i.e., causes, by 
which these parts have come to be as 
they are. The first generative process, 
or cause is a synthesis, while the second 
and third are systaseis. A synthesis is a 
mere juxtaposition, or mechanical mix- 
ture of elements; the first systasis is a 
which the 
qualities of the components are trans- 


chemical combination in 


formed and a new, wholly homogeneous 


body is created; the final systasis is the 


bringing, or coming together and the 


27 The Harmonics of Aristoxenus, by Henry 
S. Macran, p. 98 & 168. “An Interval (diastéma) 
is the distance bounded by two notes which 
have not the same pitch,” I, 15, p. 176. “Com- 
pound intervals as a matter of fact are in a 
sense scales (systémasin),” I, 5. p. 168. “A 
scale (systéma) is to be regarded as the com- 
pound of two or more intervals,” I, 16, p. 108. 
“The number and character of the scales (sys- 
témata) are deduced from the intervals,” p. 168. 
See also, Musici Scriptores Graeci, Carolus Jan- 
us (Leipzig, 1895), p. 179, 7; 180, 2; 243, 4; 
261, 19; 292, 18, etc. See also, Boetii, De Insti- 
tutione Musica, Godofredus Friedlein (Leipzig, 
1867), p. 341: “Constitutio vero est plenum vel- 
uti modulationis corpus.” Macran, p. 168, trans- 
lates tén tou melous systasin with “the constitu- 
tion of melody” and systema with system, or 
scale. Note also, the German: “Die Konstitu- 
tion der Musik.” For an illuminating discussion 
of the importance of the mesé in the systems of 
Greek music, see Schlesinger, Kathleen, The 
Greek Aulos (London, 1939), p. 182ff. 
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resulting ‘standing together’ of con- 
trary informations of a homogeneous 
matter to constitute a functional mem- 
ber, or an instrumental organ of the 
body, as for example, a femur and a tibia 
are articulated to form a leg.** A systasis, 
systema, or constitutio, then, is a consti- 
tution, a ‘physical’ nature, or a natural 
body, i.e., in rhetoric, the physical incor- 
poration, natural organization, organic 
make-up, or vital system of a controversy. 

In terms of this science, rhetoricians 
spoke of the peristaseis (Who? What? 
When? Where? How? Why? By what 
means?) as the stoicheia, or elements of 
a rhetorical matter. Essential and indis- 
pensable as these are, they must be used 
in the rhetorical processes as they are 
found in the ‘nature’ of the matter. Of, 
or out of these elemental matters, or ele- 
ments are constituted a Charge and an 
Answer as contrary informations of one 
and the same matter. Of, or out of 
these homogeneous, but contrary ‘parts’ 
is constituted and comes into being a 
‘non-uniform,’ or ‘anomoiomerous’ in- 
strumental ‘part,’ or organ of function 
(378b19). This constitution of contrary 
information is a vital organon of motion 
(336a18); it can move, or be moved in 
opposite, or contrary motions; rhetori- 
cally, it can be argued, i.e., set forth and 
advanced in argumentative speeches, for 
it has (26a26-261a26 and 336a20) innate- 
ly inherent within it an originative source 
of kinesis as well as of stasis, or an im- 
pulse to change (Cf. Joachim, On Com- 
ing-To-Be, p. xxi and 256), that is to 
say, it could go, or be made to go this 
way or that way, but presently it is in 


28 Duering, Ingemar, Aristotle’s De partibus 
animalium (Goeteborg, 1943), p. 125, and Aris- 
totle’s Chemical Treatise, Meteorologica, Book 
IV, 1944, Pp. 11. 

Peck, A. L., Aristotle Parts of Animals, Book 
II, L.C.L. Harvard, 1937, p. 106ff. 

Joachim, H. H., Aristotle on Coming-to-be 
and Passing-away (Oxford, 1922); also “Aris- 
totle’s Conception of a Chemical Combination” 
in Journal of Philology, 1904, pp. 72-86. 


dire need of assistance, for due to its 
equally potent conflicting impulses it is 
actually in stasis, or (as automotive 
engineers say of reciprocating pistons) 
“at top dead center,” wholly equili- 
brized, immobilized, and paralyzed, un- 
able to move either way. It cannot de- 
cide, determine, or dispose itself; cannot 
‘turn over,’ get started, set off, come 
through, determine its course and _ pur- 
sue it effectively, (diatithesthai, cf. Sex- 
tus Empiricus, Against the Rhetoricians, 
II, 62); to do that is the work of the 
accomplished speaker, according to Her- 
magoras. The constitutio of the auctor 
ad Herennium, then, is the functionally 
dual stasis of Greek rhetoric interpreted 


. mechanically, organically, physiological- 


ly, functionally, or bodily, as a part of 
a body, a member, a limb, or a joint in 
which there is both stasis and motion, as 
a kampé which Aristotle (7o2a22) de- 
scribed as the beginning of one thing 
and the end of another constituting a 
physikon séma, a bodily source and im- 
plement of motion (433b20 and 7oga- 
22), the psychical counterpart of which 
is the articulate question (1041b4), or, 
as Sextus Empiricus (Against the Ge- 
ometricians, III, 4) styled it, the ‘rhetor- 
ical’ question. The implication clearly 
is that when rhetors deal with constitu- 
tions they are not dealing with elemen- 
tary matters ‘but with real existing 
things of considerable complexity and 
advanced development. 

In terms of modern physics one might 
perhaps describe the constitutio of the 
auctor as the physical contrivance, or 
engine, by means of which, after it has 
been set into motion, rhetorical heat 
can be converted into oratorical energy 
and transmitted to the listener as the 
power of effective response. 

In his first rhetorical treatise, the 
De Inventione, Cicero as a young man 
undertook to set forth in Latin his 
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interpretation of the theory of Greek 
rhetoric which he had received from his 
teachers. As we read the text,?® Cicero 
begins his exposition of rhetorical an- 
alysis by affirming his presumption con- 
cerning the genesis of a rhetorical mat- 
ter: Omnis res, every real thing pro- 
posed for rhetorical action, in which 
there is observable a controversia of one 
of the four possible kinds, also has with- 
in it a quaestio of the same kind, out of 
which the controversy was generated, or 
developed. In other words, every contro- 
versia is a generation, a natural, organic 
development, an automotive, bilateral 
outgrowth from within, the outcome, 
product, and result of a generic process 
which starts from a vital center, a living 
nucleus, or an original stock; the antece- 
dent of every controversia («——>) is a con- 
traversio.*° (+<—) Translated into terms 

29 De Inventione, I, 8, 10ff., in Teubner edi- 
tion by Ed. Stroebel, (Leipzig, 1915). 

30 Stroux, Johannes, Contraversia, Philologus, 
84 (1929), Pp. 368-376. 


6. ——_— : 
5. e------ : 

Charge. 
4 —+ 


the Answer. 


of Aristotelian Physics (255b31-256a2), Ci- 
cero is here declaring that in every occur- 


rence of ‘contrary movements’ thus, 


(or so, <>), as depicted in graphs A 
and B, —which may also be interpreted 


as ‘contrary movements,’ thus, I (or 


| 


so, <-->) as represented in graph D— 
there must necessarily also be ‘counter 


{ 


movements,’ thus, t (or so, ——><——), 


as pictured in graph C, from which the 
evolution has proceeded. Further to elu- 
cidate Cicero’s statement, we offer the 
following. In the generation of recipro- 
cating motion which Cicero is discussing 
at least six moments, or stages, may be 
differentiated; represented in horizontal 
lines and described rhetorically, these 
moments might be visualized as follows, 
reading from the bottom, up: 


amphisbétésis, controversia. 
a reiterated Answer, intensified to controvert the restated 


: a renewed Charge, modified and intensified to controvert 


: stasis, zétéma, status, quaestio, prima conflictio. 
an Answer in which there is a denial of the Charge. 


: a positive assertion, an incrimination, a Charge. 


Or, these six moments might be visualized in vertical lines and exemplified, as 


follows: 


6. : “I borrowed it.” 


“You did not borrow it.” 


“Most assuredly, I did borrow it.” 


“You most certainly did not borrow it.” 
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“You stole it.” 


Us 
a>G@ums ose 


Both schematic representations indicate 
that 6 might be considered a develop- 
ment of 3; the secondary, or consequent 
<—— grows out of the primary, or an- 


the immediate, or 


i | 


proximate cause of the J is the i 


tecedent ——>»<¢——-; 


or 


if there had not been a t a =pe~, 


} 


no | or ——— could have developed. 


Greek rhetoricians had designated the 
ultimate development as an amphisbé- 
tésis, 1.€., a going both ways, or a going 
apart; the antecedent configuration, 
they termed stasis. Every amphisbétésis, 
the Greeks said, begins as and from a 
stasis; unless a stasis has occurred, no 
amphisbétésis can begin to be. Roman 
rhetoricians, however, had accustomed 
themselves to think and speak of the 
final development in this process as a 
controversia, that is, a controversy. 
Hence, the question arose: Could the 
term status, the Latin equivalent of the 
Greek stasis, properly be used in Roman 
rhetoric? Was it correct to say that a 
controversia developed from a_ status? 
Did a stop, or a standstill actually occur 
before the contrary statements contro- 
verted one another? Some Roman rhet- 
oricians decided that the term could so 
be used; others preferred to describe as 
quaestio that out of which a controversy 
arises. The term quaestio however, in 
this context was also open to criticism: 


“You stole my horse.” 
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“T borrowed it.” 


“T did not steal, I borrowed it.” 


it was already being used in a bewilder- 
ing number of different senses; its pre- 
dominant connotation for the student 
was grammatical and syntactical; peda- 
gogically, it would therefore be more 
correct to apply the term to the individ- 
ual, or particular question in contro- 
versy (as Cicero does in De Inventione, 
I, viii, 18); above all, neither was the 
term quaestio well suited for use in a 
context with genesis, or generation. But 
how otherwise might one describe and 
designate this stasis, meson, aition? Or, 
this zét@éma? This media quaestio out of 
which a controversia is generated? “We,” 
wrote Cicero, “call this quaestio ex qua 
causa nascitur,” a “constitutio.” The term 
clearly is a Latin equivalent for the 
Greek systasis and admirably meets the 
requirements of the specific context 


in’ which 





he uses it. That a con- 
figuration of forces which might be 
represented graphically thus, or so, 
>< , Should be called a systasis, 


or a constitutio, would seem intelligible 
to any educated Greek or Roman with- 
out argument. For the vectors obviously 
represent opposite, or contrary move- 
ments, or motions, on one and the same 
straight line, in head-on collision, meeting 
and stopping one another. Between such 
opposite, or contrary, kinésis, or motus, 
there must needs be stasis, or status, 
single in number, but dual in function, 
a two-in-one, or a one-in-two. The two 
forces involved are clearly “hama,” or 
‘standing together’ in the sense of 226b18; 
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they are also haptesthai, or ‘touching’ 
in the sense of 226b25, i.e., ‘standing in 
contact with one another’ in that their 
extremes are ‘together.’ Clearly, then, 
this is not only a stasis, or a status, but 
also a systasis and a constitutio, Le., a 
constitution in the ‘sense of the forma- 
tive, or generative action or process of 
constituting, as well as in the sense of 
the composite substance, or corporate 
being, concrete of matter and form, 
thereby constituted, made to consist, or 
brought into existence. That this termi- 
nology was well suited for use in context 
with generation and genesis may like- 
wise easily be demonstrated. 

In evidence, we present the following. 
(1) Systasis is a Greek noun, ending in 
sis, denoting a process; the verbs syn- 
histanai and synhistathai are frequently 
used in Greek, also by Aristotle, closely 
associated with genesis and gignesthai 
(Cf. Aristotle Generation of Animals, 
A. L. Peck, L.C.L., Cambridge, 1943). 
From Peck’s Preface we quote in part: 
(52) Genesis is a process of change; in 
fact, it is the most fundamental sort of 
change, viz., ‘coming into being’; hence, 
the product resulting from a process of 
genesis is some ousia . . . (53) Genesis 
and its verb gignesthai are terms of fre- 
quent occurrence in Aristotle, and espe- 
cially in Generation of Animals. In the 
title of the treatise, genesis is commonly 
translated “generation,” and this is a 
convenient rendering of it there; but 
we must not forget that genesis also re- 
fers to the whole process of an animal’s 
development until it has reached its 
completion; that is to say, genesis in- 
cludes the whole subject of reproduction 
and embryology. I have therefore 
commonly used “formation,” “process 
of formation,” and the like to render 
genesis and for gignesthai “to be form- 
ed,” “to come to be formed,” etc. (54) 
Another verb closely connected with gig- 
nesthai is the verb synhistanai, which 


might almost be regarded as the active 
voice of gignesthai, though synhistanai 
tends rather to refer to the beginning 
of the process. (Italics mine.) It is espe- 
cially frequent in passages describing 
the initial action of the semen in consti- 
tuting a “fetation” out of the menstrual 
fluid of the female. . Synhistanai 
therefore denotes the first impact of 
Form upon Matter, the first step in the 
process of actualizing the potentiality of 
Matter (Italics mine.) Sometimes I have 
used “constitute,” sometimes ‘“‘set, 
sometimes “cause to take shape”; and 
for synhistasthai, which is also very fre- 
quent, “set” (intransitive), “take shape,” 
“arise,” etc. (55) Another possible ren- 
dering would have been “organize”; and 
indeed “organizers” is a term which has 
recently been introduced into embry- 
ology to denote substances which are re- 
sponsible for bringing about the differ- 
entiation of the parts of the embryo. 

(2) Aristotle himself uses the noun 
systasis in a comparable sense with refer- 
ence to living animals, cf. 766a25: And 
when one vital part changes, the whole 
make-up of the animal (systasis tou 
zOou) differs greatly in appearance and 
form (Peck, p. 391). 

(3) In 767bi8ff., Aristotle gives an 
enlightening account of his use of the 
term “movement” in connection with 
genesis and generation: “It comes to the 
same thing whether we say the ‘semen’ 
or ‘the movement which makes each of 
the parts grow’; or whether we say 
‘makes them grow’ or ‘constitutes’ and 
‘sets’ them from the beginning—because 
the logos of the movement is the same 
either way.” (Peck, p. 403.) 

(4) Most significant, perhaps, and in- 
fluential in determining Cicero’s choice 
and use of the term constitutio in his 
rhetoric, was the fact that Aristotle him- 
self used the term systasis, or systaseis, 
in speaking of the primates, or the prim- 
eval forms of animal life mentioned 
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by Empedocles as the aboriginal “cross- 
breeds” from which all present forms of 
animal life have been propagated. 
(199bs5: Thus in the original combina- 
tions—en tais ex archés ara systasesi— 
the ‘ox-progeny’ if they failed to reach 
a determinate end must have arisen 
through the corruption of some prin- 
ciple corresponding to what is now the 
seed—sperma. Further, seed must have 
come into being first, and not straight- 
way the animals: the words ‘whole-na- 
tured first’—Empedocles, Fragment 62,4 
—must have meant seed. Ross, Physics, 
1ggb.) As we know, e.g., from Frag- 
ments*? #61 and +62, Empedocles had 
suggested a theory of prehistoric mon- 
sters, or primitive brutes, unmodified, 
mixed and contrary in form and nature, 
from which all present-day animals have 
developed. William E. Leonard* trans- 
lates Fragment #62, as follows: 
Many were born with twofold brow and breast, 
Some with the face of man on bovine stock, 
Some with man’s form beneath a bovine head, 
Mixed shapes of being with shadowed secret 

parts, 
Sometimes like men, and sometimes women- 

growths. 
Aristotle (199bg-12) raised the question 
whether there had been such systaseis in 
plants also, e.g., ‘olive-headed vine-pro- 
geny’ comparable to the ‘man-headed 
ox-progeny’ in animals. He concluded 
that there must have been, if there were 
such things among animals. Young Cic- 
ero apparently had likewise concluded 
that there must have been and must be 
such things among controversies. Hence, 
he wrote in his Rhetorica about the 
constitutiones causarum or the consti- 
tutiones controversiarum, and _ never 
mentioned the term stasis, or status. 

(6) The reader’s special attention is 
invited to the terms amphiprosépa and 
amphisterna (‘double faces’ and ‘double 


31 Diels, Hermann, Die Fragmente der Vor- 
sokratiker (Berlin, 1934), Pp. 334- 

82 Leonard, William E., The Fragments of 
Empedocles (Chicago, 1908), p. 37. 
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fronts’) in the Greek original. They 
may remind one of the amphisbaina, a 
fabulous monster which ‘goes’ either or 
both ways, perhaps with a head at each 
end, mentioned, e.g., by Aeschylus in 
Agamemnon, 1233. We may recall that 
the Greek verb amphisbétein and the 
noun amphisbétésis, in use since the 
Fifth Century, became Aristotle’s stand- 
ard expressions for ‘arguing’ and ‘argu- 
mentation.’ Perhaps these terms, too, 
imply that ‘controversies’ are ‘mixed 
shapes of being,’ ‘Mischwesen,’** or mon- 
grels. In his De Inventione Cicero rec- 
ognized four such mongrel forms of con- 
flict-life: Every pragma, res, real thing, 
or being in which there is controversy 
is an individual modification of an orig- 
inal mongrel strain of controversy; every 
“live” controversy at any time is a cur- 
rent specimen, or an individual de- 
velopment, of one of these primordial 
forms: 1. You did /\_I didn’t. 2. You 
did this /\_I did that. 3. You did this 
/ \And a good thing it was. 4. You did 
this /\, You are ‘out of order.’ Accord- 
ingly, Cicero did not perpetuate the 
Greek doctrine of the asystata and the 
synestdta, but dismissed them both with 
the statement (I, 10, 18-21): “And one or 
the other of these original forms must 
necessarily be represented in every pres- 
ent cause; a matter in which none of 
them is found, cannot possibly be con- 
sidered a controversy, and for that rea- 
son neither a cause.” It is in agreement 
herewith also that he explained the 
names of the categories of controversy 
in their relation to Poiésis, or speech- 
making, rather than to Noésis (Cf. De 
Inventione, I, viii-xv) . 

Here in his introduction to rhetorical 
analysis Cicero has incidentally also pro- 
posed a new term for general use in 
Latin rhetoric, i.e., constitutio should 

33 Diels, H. Die Fragmente, 1934, I, p. 334; in 


the 1903 edition, p. 200, he translates “Mischge- 
schoepfe.” 
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be used for quaestio in certain con- 
texts. That this change in terminology, 
however, did not imply any deviation in 
his theory, or basic thinking, becomes 
very clear from his subsequent remarks. 
“A constitution,” he explains immedi- 
ately, “is the original clash, or primary 
conflict of causes.” Causes, according to 
1013b25, are the origin, source, or be- 
ginning of every change and every stasis. 
Two causes of the same species, con- 
trary in dynamis, are the origin, or 
beginning, of every natural stasis, or 
constitution: a cause of action and a 
cause of reaction, or reciprocation. 
The initial conflict of the causes is the 
constitution of the controversy. The 
superficial and observable moving apart 
or going asunder (<— ae) 
is the secondary phenomenon; the 
primary conflict with which the rhe- 
tor must concern himself first of all 
is the originative antagonistic standing 

4 , or the genetic con- 
trariness, in the immediate, or proxi- 
mate causes of the whole development: 
no other understanding or analysis of a 
controversy is adequate for rhetorical pur- 








poses; no one can argue a controversery 
intelligently who does not thoroughly 
comprehend the conflict out of which it 
developed. This interpretation of a con- 
stitutio is reiterated in I, xiii, 18: ““The 
Question is the individual controversy 
which develops from the conflict in the 
causes, that is to say, e.g., the controver- 
sv: “You were not justified in doing it” 
“I was justified in doing it.” The con- 
flict of the causes is that in which the 
constitutio (or the ‘standing together’) 
consists, (i.e., not the amphisbétésis, or 
the ‘going apart’). Out of this conflict is 
born the controversy which we call the 
Question, e.g., in this case: “Was he jus- 
tified in doing it, or not?” 

Not even this ‘primary’ conflict, how- 
ever, is without its genesis; it, too, had a 


generation by which it came into being 
and the nature of its generation is an- 
other strong reason why it should be 
called a constitutio. For the process by 
which it came to be as it is, was not a 
synthesis, or composition, out of ele- 
ments, nor a systasis, or constitution, of 
contrary informations out of elemental 
matter, but a systasis, or the constitu- 
tion of a heteromerous part out of con- 
trary informations of the selfsame mat- 
ter, as Aristotle himself had differenti- 
ated the processes in Parts of Animals, 
Book II. This prima conflictio which is 
the constitutio “profecta ex depulsione 
intentionis,” i.e., has come out of, 
emerged, or resulted from a depulsio, 
i.e., a de-motion, or a motion downward, 
a denunciation, or a denial, of an inten- 
tio, i.e., an up-rising, an anabatic, aggres- 
sive, presumptuous, attacking, and in- 
criminating impulse, move, or act, com- 
monly called a Charge. In other words, 
the primary conflict itself is a vertical 
reciprocation in formal speech. The 
causes of the conflict are the Answer and 
the Charge, contrary motions made or- 
ally, contrary functions performed rhe- 
torically, either in unqualified contradic- 
tions (Cf. De Interpretatione, iv-vi) as 
when a ‘change’ is ‘argued,’ e.g., “It is a 
fact that you did this” /\_ “It is not a 
fact that I did it,” or in “‘contrary state- 
ments as, e.g., in “It is a fact that you 
did this” /\ “I was justified in doing it.” 

In significant respects, then, according 
to Cicero, the genesis, or generation of 
a rhetorical subject—of which the re- 
verse, or counterpart is a rhetorical an- 
alysis—is comparable, analogous, and 
like the generation of every other ‘nat- 
ural’ physical being. The normal ex- 
citement, or turbulence, of some one in- 
dividual living being, A, is intensified by 
a matter, or a circumstance in a matter. 
This intensification causes A to make a 
concentrated Charge against another in- 
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dividual, B, e.g., “You did this.” B’s re- 
action to A’s excitement is an attempt to 
allay, neutralize, or offset it. The An- 
swer to A’s Charge might, for example, 
be either: “I did not do it,” or “I was 
justified in doing it.” The immediate 
effect of such reciprocation is a stasis, 
the momentary cessation of all excite- 
ment, or movement, an interval, or a la- 
tent stage in the process of becoming. 
The two opposite, or contrary dynameis, 
however, have come into contact with 
one another and are now ‘together.’ Out 
of this vital contact, association, or rela- 
tion, a fresh arché (1g2bq9-11), a new be- 
ginning, or a new being originates (Ross, 
Physics, p. 500). Out of the apophasis as 
the material, the kataphasis as the for- 
mal principle constitutes the ‘fetation’ 
out of which the controversy grows. The 
new Being which develops from this 
constitution, or embryo, is a “cross be- 
tween” the originals. Accordingly, the 
course, or process of generation, by which 
a rhetorical subject, or an arguable res 
comes to be, is a re-production which 
involves the collaboration and _ interac- 
tion of opposites, or contraries, of one 
and the same species; due to their in- 
nately inherent incompatibility, how- 
ever, the dynameis of contradictory, or 
conflicting, statements are unable to 
blend and unite with one another to 
constitute a unified, harmonious, inte- 
grated, or whole body: that which is 
born of conflict must needs be merely a 
contraversion, or a controversy. Let us 
restate the matter, thus: To begin with 
there must be a Kataphasis, e.g., “You 
did this!,” and an A pophasis, e.g., “I did 
not!” These two opposite movements, 
or contradictory declarations, constitute 
the prima conflictio out of which a se- 
cunda controversia develops; that is to 
say, out of the initial constitution arises 
a more potent and more emphatic new 
Kataphasis, e.g., “But you most certainly 
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did,” and likewise an intensified and 
more energetic new A pophasis, e.g., “I 
most assuredly did not!,” and these two 
vitalized declarations exactly parallel 
and controvert one another. Or, in an- 
other instance, out of another original 
constitution, e.g., “You did this—I was 
justified in so doing,” there may arise 
the new negative Kataphasis: ‘““You were 
not justified in so doing” and the new 
positive Apophasis: “Most assuredly, | 
was justified in so doing.” Thus, the 
‘start,’ or the beginning of every rhetori- 
cal pragma, res, or real existing contro- 
versy is a Charge (Kataphasis, Intentio) 
and an Answer (A pophasis, Depulsio, or 
Abnuentia), or an Accusation and a De- 
nial of the Charge. As opposites, or 
contraries, these declarations stasiazein 
with one another, make stasis with, or 
block one another, or effect the constitu- 
tion of a conflict. This constitution, 
however, is not a final, but an initial, 
or an intermediary, ‘sperm’ stage in the 
process of becoming, or generation; it is 
alive and has the potentiality of ulti- 
mately developing, or being developed 
into a finished product. In its genetic 
development a new Charge arises out 
of the first Answer and a fresh Answer 
out of the old Charge; substantially nei- 
ther is anything new, but merely a re- 
iteration, restatement, or another ver- 
sion of the old. Accordingly, this ‘gen- 
eration’ is actually a ‘re-generation,’ or 
a transformed reproduction of the origi- 
nals, merely a contra version of the ini- 
tial conflict, not an accomplished, or 
successfully terminated and completed 
generation, but an original product in 
the process of becoming, unfinished and 
undetermined as yet, but alive and cap- 
able of being cultivated and ultimately 
developed by extraneous, artificial, or 
artistic means. Due to the blemish in- 
the movements, or seeds 
(199b4) the ‘parent statements’ fail to 
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reach, or arrive at any conclusion, or de- 
termined end. The real thing by them 
produced, or brought into being, though 
alive and potential, is actually and by 
nature ambiguous, doubtful, question- 
able, variable, contrary, controversial, 
unsettled, undetermined, nothing spe- 


2. yl did not!” / 


cific and decided, but merely a contro- 
versy to which there is as yet no end, 
or termination. Graphically, this ‘cross- 
breeding’ of a controversy might be de- 
picted, thus: (Let 1. indicate the prior, 
and 2. the consequent, as the controver- 
sy is generated by and from the conflict.) 


\ “You did, too!” 








Seu constitutio. 


rarge: “You did this”, ' “I did not!,” the ; 


conflictio, 
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ie. 
(the first conflict) 
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“It was not theft!” 
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1. ou committed Sacrilege!”, ' , “It was theft that | committed’ 
; 
or 
2. 7 it was a good thing!" , \ “It was not a good thing!) 
ef 
status, prima con 
seu utio. 
1. ed my crops!” \' “It was a good thing t y, 
/ / \ 
or 
2. , Itis not in Place!” ,'\ “It is in Place for me to proceed as I do.”\ 
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Even though his term constitutio was 
never generally accepted in Latin rhe- 
torical theory and though he himself 
later reverted to the use of the term stat- 
us, Tusculan Disputations III, 33,. 79, 
and Orator 14 and 35 would seem to in- 
dicate that Cicero never changed his 
basic point of view in this regard. The 
main difference in their interpretations 
of the rhetorical constitutio consists in 
this: what the auctor described as a me- 
chanical-physiological organ of rhetori- 
cal action, Cicero described as an ‘origi- 
nal’ form of conflict, a sort of primor- 
dial “‘cross-breed” of contrariness out of 
which the individual and particular con- 
troversy generates or is propagated. Fin- 
ally, in the light of this research, the de- 
scription of stasis ascribed to Herma- 
goras (Quintilian III, vi, 21) becomes 
wholly meaningful to us. Hermagoras 
represented stasis as that which in rhet- 
oric performs a most important two- 
fold function,** i.e., as that which serves 
as the guiding principle of both rhetor- 
ical Noesis and Poiesis. In rhetorical 
analysis the subject matter is intellec- 
tually laid hold upon, or ‘grasped’ and 
investigated logically with reference to 
its stasis, i.e., to determine whether it 
be asystatic, synestotic, or stasiastic, and 
if stastic, what type of stasis it exhibits. 
In Speechmaking, the stasis is rhetori- 
cally ‘handled,’ ‘managed,’ or treated in 
two speeches: opposing rhetors present 
to a third party as the judge both a syne- 
chon and an aition, i.e., an argument 
why the stasis should be maintained and 
established permanently as well as a rea- 
son why it ought to be resolved in a 
contrary motion. Both speakers strength- 
en their causes with proofs drawn from 
the special topoi which rhetoric has de- 
vised for their use. The judge con- 
siders the stasis in the light of both the 
synechon and the aition, i.e., he weighs 


34 Stroux, Johannes, Summum lus, p. 129. 
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the krinomenon, or the thing to be 
judged, and in accordance with his ver- 
dict, reached with the cooperation of 
the rhetors, will be the final disposition, 
conclusion, end, or settlement of the 
stasis (Cf. diatithesthat, Sextus Empiri- 
cus, Against the Rhetoricians II, 62). 
Hence, it was from actual rhetorical 
practice that Hermagoras derived his 
functional description of stasis (Quin- 
tilian, III, vi, 21, and Rhetores Graeci, 
vii, 173 and v, 78, 10) as that (1) with 
reference to which a subject matter is 
investigated and analyzed in Noesis, and 
(2) that with reference to which (in 
Poiesis) both speakers must present ar- 
guments in their speeches. 


Quintilian’s statements concerning 
the stasis are likewise found to be mean- 
ingful and correct. We may regret that 
he did not explain for us the fundamen- 
tal relation between the physical and 
the rhetorical stasis, but we find no fault 
whatever with his explanation (III, vi, 
1-5): “That which I call Stasis, some style 
the Constitution, others the Question, 
and still others, that which may be in- 
ferred from the Question, while Theo- 
dorus called it the fountain-head, or pri- 
mary source (as of a river) to which 
everything in the debate is to be refer- 
red.””. (With Theodorus’ explanation, 
compare Physics, 261a25: “it is the self- 
movent that we declare to be the first 
principle of things that are moved and 
impart motion and the primary source 
to which things that are in motion are 
to be referred,” Ross, p. 261a). We un- 
derstand also how Quintilian as a schol- 
ar might prefer to retain the historic 
Greek term stasis and how, as a practi- 
cal rhetor, he would describe it as the 
main point in the argument. on which 
the whole matter turns (III, vi, 21). 


The explanation which Pseudo-Au- 
gustine gives to the statement which he 
‘borrowed’ from his Vorlage also be- 
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comes more intelligible in the light of 


this study. His interpretation (Section . 


12, lines 13-18) may be represented dia- 
grammatically, thus: 


A 
— 


At first (primo), i.e., at A, there is as yet 
no contact, and hence, no pugna, or 
fight, between the parties. However, as 
they advance and come closer to one an- 
other, there is imminent danger that 
they might come to blows. At the criti- 
cal moment, the question intervenes, 
comes between them; it embraces each 
of the parties, as it were, in one of its 
arms, holds them apart and stops them 
(for if and when and as long as they 
struggle, there is motion, cf. 938a25, 
machomenos de kineitai). According to 
Pseudo-Augustine, the question is call- 
ed the status because both parties stand 
still in it, ie., stop advancing, desist 
from fighting, each insisting on what he 
has previously maintained, each equally 
in control of, and controlled by the 
other. 

We conclude our study by asking 
again the age-old question: “What, then, 
is stasis?’”’*> We answer: In Pre-Aristo- 
telian Greek thought, in Aristotle’s phys- 
ical philosophy and in the metaphysical 
rhetoric of Post-Aristotelian Peripatetics 
of the Third Century before Christ, it 
was the rest, pause, halt, or standing 
still, which inevitably occurs between 
opposite as well as between contrary 
‘moves’, or motions. In rhetorical No- 
esis, it was frequently identified with 
the thing sought in the zetesis, i.e., the 
zétéma, quaestio, or the Question. To 


35 Ti esti stasis; See, Commentarium Codicis 
Vaticani. Gr. 107 in Hermogenis peri stase- 
on et peri heureseos edidit Georgius Kowalski, 
(Lwoéw, 1939). 


the Auctor ad Herennium it was the 
constitutio, i.e., the organ of rhetorical 
action, the instrument and implement 
of controversy, the body, or functional 
system of argument. To Cicero it was 
likewise a constitution, i.e., a natural 
start, or physical beginning, an original 
form, the originative and archemorphic 
conflict out of which individually modi- 
fied controversies arise, an archetype of 
dispute, or argument. To Theodorus 
stasis was the originative head, or pri- 
mary source, to which everything moved 
in the debate must be related. To Quin- 
tilian and to Pseudo-Augustine it was 
the main question in debate. At no time, 
however, did the term wholly lose its 
original physical denotation as _ that 
which is neither a kinesis, nor an ere- 
mésis, but both, or the opposite, or con- 
trary, of both, namely, the ambivalent, 
bi-functional stasis, station, or standing 
still, which necessarily must occur mo- 
mentarily in-between opposite ‘changes’ 
and in-between contrary motions, move- 
ments, processes, functions, or forces in 
action.*® 

Further to trace the concept stasis 
through the ages is the task of the history 
of rhetoric. Our goal has been accomp- 
lished if we have succeeded in shedding 
any light of truth upon its origin and 
thereby restoring to the ancient term 
some of the dignity which it had before 
it fell into the hands of rhetoricians*’ 
who knew not Aristotle’s natural science. 


36 That the political concept, stasis, is like- 
wise an adaptation of the physical concept is 
indicated by Menecles (146-118 B.C.) Scholium 
on Pindar Pythian Ode, IV, 10a, in Jacoby, 
Felix, Fragmente der Griechischen Historiker 
(Berlin, 1929), III, 1, p. 83. Note also the un- 
convincing explanation offered by Barker, 
Ernest, The Politics of Aristotle (Oxford, 1948), 
p. 448: “Stasis . . . the word means the act of 
forming (and thence the body of persons form- 
ing) a combination for the attainment of some 
political end by legal or illegal means.” 

87 Hermogenis Opera, Edidit H. Rabe, (Leip- 
zig, 1913), p. 35; See also, Walz, Rh. Gr. V, 77, 
592. 
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INTRODUCTION 

por study was directed to the pur- 

pose of learning more about the 
kinds of evidence people accept for their 
carefully deliberated conclusions. The 
interest arises out of the fact that the 
teacher of public address, as a signifi- 
cant part of his appraisal of good speech, 
must pass on to the student an under- 
standing of what a person can listen to. 
The limit, of course, is determined by 
capacity. What are the facts of the 
case? Does judgment call for objective 
data or is it better satisfied with color- 
ful fancy? Which is the more palatable, 
the emotionally weighted or the intel- 
lectually weighted argument? Which 
has the more energy, the loaded word 
or the stereotype? Do we consume sound 
argument more readily than we do well- 
flavored irrelevancies? 

As ordered by the character of the in- 
quiry, the study deviates from the vast 
majority of explorations into critical 
thinking in that it makes its evaluation 
upon an examination of the evidence 
chosen for conclusions rather than upon 
an assessment of the thought process. 
I was interested to see what could be 
achieved from this approach for it is 
quite apparent that a high score in a 
test of logic is not a satisfactory index 
of the kinds of judgment a _ person 


makes. Bad judgments may be logically: 


derived. But conversely a person is not 
likely to make good judgments without 
the possession of good logic. Thus if 
a man chooses good evidence for his con- 

*This paper is based on a doctoral disserta- 
tion completed at the University of Wisconsin 


in 1949 under the direction of Professor A. T. 
Weaver. 


clusions he has achieved logic’s objec- 
tive as well as good logic itself. Though 
obviously more difficult to ascertain, evi- 
dence or “reason” evaluation is the more 
significant index of thinking acuity. 


Since the objective of the experiment 
was to determine the choice of evidence 
selected when a person is trying to make 
a sound judgment, a paper-pencil type 
test was devised and given to subjects in 
the usual testing atmosphere. Therefore, 
the results must be interpreted as re- 
flecting listening potential, not listen- 
ing. In short, this was an examination 
of the subject’s choice of evidence in a 
reading situation when he had on his 
best thinking behavior. 


PROCEDURE 


Construction of the test. Rather than 
hunt for definitions of kinds of reasons, 
I decided to start at the beginning and 
see, first, if I could identify the common 
patterns of thought being used. After 
some weeks of observing the course of 
people’s mental paths, I drew up some 
questions on controversial problems and 
gave them to students at Florida South- 
ern College, where I was teaching. The 
questions were of two forms. In the 
first part of the questionnaire, I stated 
opposite conclusions on a number of 
controversial propositions along with 
various reasons for those conclusions. 
For these questions the student was 
asked to check the reasons that were ef- 
fective with him in reaching the con- 
clusion, as well as to add any further rea- 
son that was effective in his thinking. 
The second part of the questionnaire 
presented a variety of the same kind of 
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propositions, but without reasons. The » 


student was asked to write in the rea- 
sons for his beliefs. 


With the intention of naming and 
describing the kinds of reasons which 
seem to constitute the mosaic of think- 
ing, Professor Charles Hawkins of the 
Language Department at Florida South- 
ern College and I analyzed both the 
statements of reasons with which the 
students identified themselves and the 
reasons which they submitted. As a re- 
sult we finally selected five terms: ob- 
servational, following, assertive, emo- 
tional and incoherent for the kinds of 
reasoning or the kinds of thinking which 
we isolated repeatedly in the data. 


Moreover, from these data we selected 
specific statements which were offered by 
a number of people for a given con- 
clusion, the idea being to draw up a 
test which incorporated as much as 
possible of the actual language, ideas, 
and specific references familiar to the 
subjects to be tested. 

After the classifications had been de- 
veloped and the recurring reasons had 
been listed, the latter were grouped un- 
der the classifications. It was then de- 
cided to choose a combination of five 
of these reasons for each conclusion, one 
each for each of the classifications. 


This proved to be one of the more 
difficult and baffling phases of the study. 
No reason could be chosen without con- 
sideration for the other four. - The sub- 
ject must make his choice on a com- 
parative basis. When is an idea or lan- 
guage fresh and perceptive? When is 
an idea or language stereotyped? When 
is an idea directed by personal feelings? 
When is incoherent not emotionally di- 
rected thinking? All thinking except 
incoherent is equally logical and all dis- 
tinctions in evidence are in fact quali- 
tative. This shading of one classifica- 
tion into another means, then, that no 


reason could be chosen without compar- 
ing it with the other four. Without 
doubt the weaknesses of the test cluster 
around this problem. 

Classifications of thinking set forth in 
this study. As above suggested the clas- 
sifications here used were chosen because 
they seemed to mark common and well 
defined psychological points along the 
line from good to poor thinking. The 
five classifications used in this study are 
explained as follows: 

1. Observational. Analytical, inde- 
pendent, critical, reflective, extensional, 
factually logical, logical,’ are other terms 
which suggest the same characteristics. 
As may be said concerning the other 
four classifications, I have chosen the 
term observational because it seems to 
me quite descriptive. 

In observational thought there are 
three characteristics: a) the nervous sys- 
tem is restrained from acting before we 
have investigated sufficiently; b) the dis- 
criminating or X-ray mind is extension- 
ally oriented; and c) the perceptive 
skill of the “mind” is kept alert. 

2. Following. Stereotyped, habitual, 
imitative, slogan, potted, are terms 
which suggest this mode of thought. The 
term following insofar as I know is orig- 
inal. It was chosen because it seemed 
to describe the essential quality of the 
attitude which causes one to lean upon 
his past thinking and/or upon the think- 
ing of others. 

To confuse one in his analysis of 
thinking is the fact that following is not 
always undesirable. As a supplement to 
observation, it may be used as a sort of 
verification. And that we maintain at- 
tention for inquiry perforce means the 
establishment of more and more habitu- 
al behavior. Moreover, often we can- 
not escape following others. Most of 

1 Pareto, Vilfredo, The Mind and Society 


(New York, 1935). By the term logical Pareto 
means perceptually accurate thought. 
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us cannot very well prove or disprove 
the statement that there are nine plan- 
ets. Is it 92,000,000 miles to the sun? 
We have no alternative to authority for 
many of our beliefs. 


Two basic rules must be kept in mind 
when dividing the observers from the 
followers: The observer will follow only 
when circumstances and/or past train- 
ing do not permit him to look for him- 
self; the observer, when he is forced to 
follow, will carefully discriminate among 
authorities. 

3. Assertive. Affirming the conclu- 
sion, saying the same thing over again 
in different words, or sometimes in the 
same words, refer to the attitude here 
discussed. The assertive reason moves 
neither inductively nor deductively. It 
just reafirms the position taken. 


It seems to me that the assertive is an 
observable step between the following 
and emotional classifications. It par- 
takes of the following in that it is ha- 
bitual and routine and superficial in 
character. Indeed it is much more sup- 
erficial. Restatement of a conclusion as 
justification or reason is entirely on the 
surface. It partakes of the emotional in 
that it is dogmatic, a sort of unimpas- 
sioned dogma, if you like. Assertion, in 
truth, is the halfway mark between ex- 
cellent thinking and irrelevant associa- 
tion. It is not off the subject, nor does 
it penetrate the subject. It is what 
might be called inherent thought. 


However, there is a place in the think- 
ing of all when we must assert. The 
postulate, or assumption, is simply an as- 
sertion. As to whether, then, an asser- 
tion is to be depreciated depends en- 
tirely upon how close it is to the base of 
knowledge on the subject. 


4. Emotional. Unlike the former 
three this quality of thinking does not 
have synonyms accurately describing the 
quality. Emotional thinking, however, 


is that type where, as Walpole points 
out, the speaker reveals more feeling 
than knowledge.? Or, as Dewey says: 

A balanced arrangement of propulsive activi- 
ties manifested in deliberation—namely, reason 
—depends upon a sensitive and proportionate 
emotional sensitiveness. Only a one-sided, over 
specialized emotion leads to thinking of it 
[reason] as separate from emotion. . . . De- 
liberation is irrational in the degree in which 
an end is so fixed, a passion or interest so ab- 
sorbing, that the foresight of consequences is 
warped to include only what furthers execu- 
tion of its predetermined bias.3 


While emotionally oriented thinking 
causes us to see life out of focus, to be- 
come “one-sided,” to lose a perspective, 
it does not follow that good thinking 
is devoid of feeling, nor that non-emo- 
tionally directed data are necessarily 
good. In truth, much if not all of our 
problem solving, both good and bad, is 
energized by emotion. Yet it seems 
quite clear that one of the obstacles to 
good thinking is the tendency to permit 
our feelings to become part of the data. 
“Such thoughts are prejudices, that is, 
prejudgments, not judgments proper 
that rest upon a survey of evidence.’’* 
The semanticists have described the pro- 
cess as intensional thinking, as opposed 
to extensional. Abel tried to gain an 
insight as to the way people think by 
having one student listen to the reading 
of a paragraph and then explain it to 
another student. He found that a fre- 
quent cause of error was the tendency 
for the student to “read” into the pas- 
sage his own prejudices.> And Thouless 
found that one of the obstacles to 
straight thinking was “improper re- 


2 Walpole, Hugh W., Semantics (New York, 
1941), Ch. 2. 

8 Dewey, John, Human Nature and Conduct 
(New York, 1922), p. 198. 

4Dewey, John, How We Think (New York, 
1910), PP. 4-5- : 

5 Abel, T. M., “Unsynthetic Modes of Think- 
ing among Adults: A Discussion of Piaget's 
Concepts,” American Journal of Psychology, 44 
(1932), 123-132. 
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sponse to emotionally loaded words.”* 
This thinking which is responsive to our 
moods is a kind which many “classi- 
fiers” have identified.’ 

5. Incoherent. Irrelevant says the 
same thing to many people. Regardless 
of name, the kind of reason we here re- 
fer to is that which does not directly 
support the conclusion. It may be the 
reason that switches purpose in the 
course of its travel. It generally tends 
to be autistic. It may even contradict 
itself. Or, finally, it may take the form 
of a good reason for something, or a 
good conclusion in itself, which fails to 
support the conclusion for which it is 
used. 


Although I believe these five classifi- 
cations in the order presented constitute 
a continuum from good to poor think- 
ing, it is important to make clear that 
the scoring was objective. Results re- 
flect the student ranking of the kinds 
of thinking, not my evaluation of the 
student ranking. 

Giving the test. Except for a few 
tests given elsewhere for validating pur- 
poses, the experiment was conducted in 
the speech classes at the University of 
Wisconsin. Five instructors administer- 
ed the work. The objective of the study 
was not revealed. The students were 
simply told: 

1. The test was part of an experi- 
mental study. 


2. The scores would not affect course 
grades. 


3. To pay careful attention to choic- 
es, particularly to the first, second and 
last for each conclusion. 


The last comment was included since it 


6 Thouless, Robert, How to Think Straight 
(New York, 1941),, Ch. 1. 

7 Aristotle, John Locke, John Dewey, Robert 
H. Thouless, H. L. Ewbank and J. J. Auer, 
T. M. Abel, Robert Oliver, Lew Sarett and 
W. T. Foster, A. T. Weaver, Hugh Walpole— 
to mention a few. 


was feared that five discriminations 
might tax and enervate some, producing 
unreliable discriminations and/or guess- 
ing. 

The written instructions of the test 
were as follows: 


Rank from 1 (best) to 5 (worst) the reasons 
for the conclusion, of two opposing conclusions, 
with which you agree or tend to agree. The best 
reason is that which makes the best sense to 
you, 

Read carefully but do not waste time deliber- 
ating between two reasons which seem equally 
good or equally bad. Be thoughtful but let the 
general impression of each reason be your guide. 
Do not rank the reasons on both sides of the 
questions. 


Sample question as answered by one 
person: 


la. Another war is quite likely within the 
next ten years: 
FOIE () Russia, England, and the United 
States do not tend to cooperate and 
trust each other. 


EFOA ( ) The clash of geopolitical spheres of 
influence threatens the world’s peace. 

IEFO ( ) Russia, England, and United States 
(draw a line through any name that 
should be excluded) (are) (is) carry- 
ing on power politics. This self- 
righteous and irresponsible national- 
ism is crushing our hopes ior peace. 

FAOI ( ) Most evidence on the matter indi- 
cates that war is coming within the 
next ten years. 


AIFO () Though, if the common man would 
refuse to fight, there would be no 
war. 

() 
1b. Another war is not likely within the next 
ten years: 

AFFO (2) Reporters tell us that Russia _ will 
not be ready for at least ten years. 


EOIF (1) In my judgment, the combination of 
fatigue, depleted economies, and the 
fear of the A-bomb is greater than 
the opposing forces. 


OEEE (4) War talk is mostly the result of prop- 
aganda fed to us by munition makers 
and the rest who gain power and 
money by war. 


FIOA (5) After every war there is a period of 
confusion and_ pessimism. 
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IAAI* (g) The world is not likely to tolerate 
another war so soon. 


() 
Note: Jf no reason for a given conclusion even 
suggests your own channel of thought, write 
in a pointed statement of your own in the 
space provided. Mark it No. 1 and rank the 5 
provided reasons from 2 to 6. You are not en- 
couraged to write in your own reasons. Do so 
only where none of the 5 is at all suggestive. 


IGNORE THE CODE TO THE LEFT OF 
THE REASONS 


It required between 35 to 40 minutes 
on the average to complete the test. 

In all, the test was given to 10 classes 
ranging in size from 18 to 150. The 
classes spread from beginning courses in 
speech to upper class courses composed 
of both undergraduate and graduate 
students. In all 438 took the test, 413 
at the University of Wisconsin. Of the 
latter group 248, ranging from fresh- 
men to doctoral candidates, are used for 
the conclusions of the study. One hun- 
dred-five papers for one reason or an- 
other were not used. Perhaps fifty per 
cent of the discarded papers could well 
have been used, but if in any detail a 
paper was not perfectly comparable to 
the main body of papers it was not in- 
cluded. 


STATISTICAL EVALUATION OF TEST 

Validity. Five inquiries as to the va- 
lidity of the test were nade. 

First, the test was evaluated by twelve 
professors of psychology, history, phil- 
osophy, English, and speech. They 
passed judgment on both the proposi- 
tions, as areas in which to test the think- 
ing of college students, and the evidence 
offered for the conclusions, as examples 
of the kinds of thinking. No difficulty 
was experienced gaining agreement on 
a sufficient number of propositions. 
However, one could scarcely hope to 
gain unanimity in the selection of the 


* The second letter of each code group iden- 
tifies the classification of the statement: “O” 
for observational, “F” for following, “A” for 
assertive, “E” for emotional, “I” for incoherent. 


reasons or evidence for the propositions. 
As a practical solution any reason which 
was not rejected by more than two 
judges or which was not scored low (C) 
by more than four of the twelve was 
used. (The scoring system was A, B, C, 
X; X meaning rejected.) As it turned 
out 59 per cent of the rejections were 
made by two of the judges. The same 
two account for 46 per cent of the C’s. 
While an effort was made to retain only 
items which scored equally high, for 
practical reasons, A and B were con- 
sidered sufficiently equal. 

Second, an effort to validate the test 
by comparing the test score rankings 
with instructor rankings of the student’s 
ability to evaluate evidence was made. 
With six instructors the correlations ran 
from—.234 to .710 with probable errors 
of .097 to .185. Five of the eleven cor- 
relations are significant. The gravest 
weakness lay in the fact that no instruc- 
tors were sufficiently acquainted with a 
large enough group of the subjects to 
determine whether the size of the prob- 
able error was due to the limited sam- 
pling or to the invalidity of the test (or 
the judgments of the instructors). At 
any rate this investigation did little to 
evaluate the test. 

Third, the differentiation between up- 
per and lower halves of the group as 
compared with instructors’ judgments 
gave quite positive results. Again, it 
was difficult to find instructors well 
enough acquainted with the subjects to 
divide an adequate number into upper 
and lower groups. The problem was 
made acute by my instructions. I asked 
the judges in this instance to use only 
those subjects whom they would place 
in the upper or lower halves of the col- 
lege population, not the upper or lower 
halves of any group of students who 
took the test. In the latter case the sub- 
jects might have all belonged to either 
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the upper or the lower half of the total 
college population. Negative results, 
then, might have been caused by the in- 
ability of judges to divide the upper 
and lower halves of an exceedingly ho- 
mogeneous group. Or the results might 
have reflected only the relative crude- 
ness of the scale. I wanted the cleavage 
as wide as possible in order to lessen the 
likelihood of these two extraneous fac- 
tors. This approach is somewhat com- 
parable to that applied to the early in- 
telligence test which was appraised by 
its accuracy to differentiate between the 
normal and deficient.* Since no such de- 
cisive cleavage exists in college, positive 
results are accordingly the more signifi- 
cant. It was possible for two instructors 
to select a sufficient number of subjects 
for the two categories. The critical ra- 
tios were 2.48 and 2.97. More recently, 
for a semester, I studied my students in 
regard to the characteristics this test 
purports to measure. Finally, I classi- 
fied twenty-five students as high and 
twenty as low. All forty-five took the 
test. The test discriminated the two 
groups by a critical ratio of 3.94. The 
test seems to differentiate the better and 
poorer thinkers as judged by the in- 
structors. 

Fourth, a comparison of the scores 
with age and college grade levels was 
made. The examination of age dis- 
tinctions revealed a gradual but statis- 
tically unreliable tendency to improve 
between the ages of 18 and 37. While 
the investigation of college grade levels 
and thinking produced positive results, 
only the discrimination between grad- 
uate students and freshmen was beyond 
question statistically significant. The 
critical ratio was 2.53. 

Fifth, and last, was an item analysis. 
An intensive examination following Vo- 


8 Burt, Cyrl, Mental Scholastic Tests (Lon- 
don, 1922), pp. 201-206. 


taw’s approach was used.° 
item behaved negatively. 


Only one 


From the point of view of the statis- 
tical examination one should hold some 
reservations as to the validity of the test. 
For as is true of any pioneer test, in ad- 
dition to subjective evaluations, one has 
no assured criteria by which to measure. 
It should be noted, however, that all 
investigations produced either neutral 
or positive results. 


Reliability. One group received two 
administrations of the test, a month re- 
moved. Using 53 test-retest papers the 
reliability for each of the kinds of 
thinking was around .7o, high enough 
for group application, except for the in- 
coherent items for which the reliability 
was .453. Without rationalization, I 
think, the question might well be raised 
as to whether the conventional concept 
of reliability can be applied to a test 
for incoherency. The reliability coeff- 
cient is a measure of reaction stability. 
A test for incoherency is a test for “loose 
thinking.” If one is incoherent, he per- 
force is unstable in his responses. While 
testing for incoherency may not abide 
by the conventional tenets, if anything 
can be revealed the work is justified. 


The above discussion concerns relia- 
bility from the point of view of con- 
ventional procedures. The following 
data and explanation, though not gen- 
erally used, are germane. It will be re- 
membered that the primary objective of 
this study was to determine how college 
students rank five different kinds of rea- 
sons. It would seem, then, that the de- 
gree to which the order remained the 
same in the test and retest would be a 
practical measure of reliability. The 
group rankings for two administrations 
were identical. For the essential pur- 

®Votaw, David F., “Graphical Determination 
of Probable Error in Validation of Test Items,” 


Journal of Educational Psychology, XXIV 
(1933), No. 9. 
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poses of the study the test appears to be 
reliable. 


Conclusions. The following conclu- 
sions concerning the thinking of 248 
students of all grade levels at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin when they were re- 
acting to arguments in a paper-pencil 
situation are indicated by the data of 
this study. 


1. The students in all college grade 
levels chose observational reasons in 
preference to any of the other four kinds 
of reasons. The critical ratio of the dif- 
ference between the observational scores 
and the scores of the second choice, the 
assertive classification, was 30.5. (While 
from some points of view a scaling de- 
vice would have been a more desirable 
statistical tool here, the critical ratio 
for our particular purpose is more com- 
prehensive.) Ninety-three per cent of 
the students chose the observational in 
preference to any other classification. 


2. The students labeled the emotion- 
al reasons as the least acceptable of the 
five kinds. The critical ratio between 
the emotional and the incoherent rea- 
son, next to the least acceptable, was 
14.55. By a critical ratio of 7.04 of the 
difference between the means of the fol- 
lowing and incoherent arguments, the 
students selected incoherent reasons sig- 
nificantly below the following, statisti- 
cally speaking. It should be noted that 
the incoherent statements have the 
same emotional tone as the observa- 
tional, assertive, and following. It 
should also be noted that the incoher- 
ent reason both logically and factually 
are less tenable than are any of the 
others. It is clear the students objected 
more to emotion than they did to irrele- 
vancy. 

The above data suggest that we do a 
better job of teaching students to detect 
emotional characteristics than to detect 
irrelevant data. Moreover, it suggests 


that education has placed a greater in- 
tellectual stigma on emotion than it has 
on loose and factually unjustified in- 
ference. 

3. Concerning the relation of follow- 
ing and assertive arguments, either: 


A. The students saw no identify- 
ing distinction between the characteris- 
tics of following thought and assertive 
thought, or 

B. The students saw no worthwhile 
or evaluative distinction between the 
two, or 

C. The following and assertive 
statements in the test have no identify- 
ing and/or evaluative distinctions. 

4. However, it is quite clear that the 
students saw a decisive distinction be- 
tween the following and emotional rea- 
sons and that they more highly approved 
the following. 


5. The correlation of—.436, with a 
probable error of .075 lending signifi- 
cance to the correlation, suggests that the 
person who respects facts tends to dis- 
credit the emotional flavor and that the 
person who is attracted by emotional 
coloring tends to depreciate facts as the 
basis for judgment. 


6. A correlation of .178 with a prob- 
able error of .084 indicates that the 
kind of reason a student chose when 
selecting from those another person of- 
fered had no relation to the kind of rea- 
son he created when he substantiated 
the same conclusion. This suggests that 
the way a man reasons is not an index 
of how he appraises another person’s 
thinking. 

7. Moreover, the critical ratio of 1.25 
of the difference between the means of 
the caliber of the chosen and created 
reasons suggests that the average qual- 
ity of chosen reasons was not signifi- 
cantly superior to that of the created 
reasons. | 

8. The critical ratio of .84 suggests 
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that the students thought as well de- 
ductively as they did inductively. 

g. The study did not reveal a sta- 
tistically significant difference, the criti- 
cal ratio being .47 (in favor of the wom- 
en), between the observational skill of 
men and women. 

10. While the average observational 
score of speech majors was better than 
that of economics-commerce majors, en- 
gineering majors, and physical educa- 
tion majors, the critical ratios do not in- 
dicate statistical significance. 

11. The general trend was for the ob- 
servational scores to improve from fresh- 
men through to graduate students. How- 
ever, the only difference statistically sig- 
nificant was the variance between the 
freshmen and graduate students. The 
critical ratio was 2.53. 

12. Students were classified according 
to the occupations of their fathers. The 
occupational classifications were: em- 
ployee, employer, professional, inde- 
pendent contractor. No statistically sig- 
nificant difference existed among the 
means. The difference between the ob- 
servational scores of sons of independent 
contractors was almost significantly bet- 
ter statistically than the scores of sons 
of employers. The critical ratio was 
1.87, which indicates 96 chances in 100 
the difference is real, not due to chance. 
While the critical ratio was large enough 
to stir me to note the fact, it is too low 


according to conventional standards to 
merit interpretation. 

13. The observational scores related 
to reading habits indicate no statisti- 
cally significant difference among those 
who read almost exclusively either cur- 
rent events, or popular fiction, or clas- 
sical fiction. Much to my amazement, 
those who read popular fiction almost 
exclusively had a higher average than 
those who read current events almost 
exclusively. The critical ratio was 1.87; 
there are 96 chances in 100 that this 
difference is statistically significant. 

14. The scores of students who de- 
voted no time to the arts were not sig- 
nificantly better statistically than were 
the scores of those who devoted two or 
more hours per day to the study and 
appreciation of the arts. 

15. Graduate students in 16 of 19 
questions were more unanimous in their 
choice of one of the alternative conclu- 
sions than were the students of any one 
of the other four college grade levels. 
This would seem to suggest that the be- 
liefs of graduate students are more simi- 
lar than are the beliefs of undergrad- 
uates. 

16. The correlation between the 
changes in belief and the fluctuations of 
observational skill was .235 with a prob- 
able error of .087. Apparently stability 
of beliefs and stability in observational 
skill are not related. 








THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN CHANGE IN 
SPEECH PROFICIENCY AND CHANGE IN 
STUDENT TEACHING PROFICIENCY* 


ALAN W. HUCKLEBERRY 
Ball State Teachers College 


‘THE PROBLEM 


It has long been known that the suc- 
cessful teacher and student teacher pos- 
sess some tangible asset that is fleeting as 
well as difficult to measure. It also has 
been recognized that the student teacher 
with excellent speech has a more favor- 
able prognosis for success than the teach- 
er with extremely poor speech. The 
task of measuring student teaching suc- 
cess and the problem of rating accurately 
the speech of the student teacher have 
been so complicated by so many vari- 
ables that the two have seldom been 
studied in their relationship to each 
other. The purpose of this study, then, 
was to investigate the possible relation- 
ship of speech to student teaching, to 
develop means of identifying these 
speech qualities in the classroom student 
teaching situation, and to observe the 
effect of improvement of speech on im- 
provement in student teaching compe- 
tency. 

An investigation of speech in its rela- 
tionship to student teaching should lead 
to a partial solution of the teacher-train- 
ing program. It should help in the un- 
derstanding of what makes a superior 
teacher. It should cast light on the 
selection of teacher candidates. It 
should help determine which students 
should be eliminated as candidates for 
student teaching. Such an investigation 
should add insight to the construction 
of a curriculum for the improvement of 


*Based upon a doctoral dissertation com- 
pleted at Indiana University in 1948. The re- 
search was directed by Dr. William H. Fox and 
Dr. Robert Milisen. 


prospective teachers. A study of speech 
in student teaching may help colleges 
in their task of aiding students weather 
the early trials, discomforts, and prob- 
lems of classroom teaching. It may also 
place in the hands of those college au- 
thorities responsible for the training of 
men and women for the teaching pro- 
fession certain bits of factual informa- 
tion that may aid them in the more 
ruthless exercise of selection of fit candi- 
dates, elimination of the unfit, and a 
procedure for improvement for those 
candidates who exhibit a likelihood of 
success in teaching. 

This experiment in teacher education 
was not a study in prediction. There 
was no effort made to illustrate that a 
person with excellent speech perhaps 
would be an excellent teacher. There 
was no attempt made to show that poor 
speech might lead to inferior student 
teaching. McCoard, Fessenden, and 
Wagner have presented their studies in- 
dicating these factors to be true. 


This was a study of the effect of spe- 
cial training in speech on change in 
student teaching proficiency. This study 
thus fits the experimental philosophy of 
the Wisconsin Study of Teaching Abil- 
ity which identified qualities and then 
measured the change in these qualities 
as a result of special training.t The 
Wisconsin series had as its criterion of 
teaching efficiency a composite of cer- 
tain desirable pupil gains. The study 
reported here was based upon the dual 

1 Barr, A. S., “The Wisconsin Study of Teach- 


ing Ability,” Journal of Educational Research, 
XXXIII (May, 1940), 671-684. 
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criteria of desirable gains in speech as 
related to desirable improvement in stu- 
dent teaching. From these a relation- 
ship was established for the purpose of 
understanding the effect of change in 
speech on change in student teaching 
competency. 

The study was inaugurated, carried 
forward, and completed with the full 
realization that both teaching and speech 
proficiency are ethereal qualities. The 
procedure of rating student teaching 
with some tangible scale is comparable to 
attacking an organismic situation with 
an atomistic method. The montage of 
rating items can never give the total pic- 
ture of the individual being rated, It 
can never catch the character and emo- 
tion of the teacher which pupils, super- 
visors, and critics gather intuitively. One 
who really teaches gives his whole self, 
not a series of specific items, to the task. 
Much of both teaching and speech are 
subliminal and are therefore difficult to 
recognize as well as to measure. 

The criterion for selecting most of 
the variables in this experiment to find 
the relation between speech develop- 
ment and student teaching achievement 
was change. The speech proficiency of 
the student teacher was rated at the be- 
ginning and again at the end of his 
student teaching experience. The ex- 
perimental group was established, and 
a speech training program was conduct- 
ed for the members of this group. A 
control group had no speech improve- 
ment program designed especially for 
them. Each, it must be assumed, was 
exposed to the usual program of speech 
improvement as carried on by critic 
teachers. The speech change of each 
subject in the study was then compared 
to the change made in his student teach- 
ing proficiency as indicated by ratings 
by a critic teacher. 


The experimental design demanded 


that only those subjects be chosen who 
had some deficiency in speech that could 
be improved during the time span of 
the experimental period. When the 
student teachers were first tested and 
rated for speech, only those in the lower 
two-thirds of the speech ratings were 
considered eligible for membership in 
the experimental and control groups. 
Thus, the detailed problem was to find 
the relationship existing between change 
in the speech of student teachers—in 
the lower two-thirds as rated for speech 
—and the change in student teaching 
competency. 


THE EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE 


The study took place on the campus 
of Ball State Teachers College and in 
Muncie, Indiana, the community in 
which the college is located. Ball State 
Teachers College is supported by the 
State of Indiana. It serves the eastern 
half of the state, which is a prosperous 
rural area including several industrial 
centers. Most of the 2,132 students who 
were enrolled in the college in the 
Spring Quarter of 1947, the term in 
which the data for this study were gath- 
ered, were there to prepare for the 
teaching profession. 

The students taking part in the study 
were those persons enrolled in the stu- 
dent teaching courses for the Spring 
Quarter of 1947. All were seniors but 
not necessarily graduating seniors. Out 
of the 136 persons enrolled in student 
teaching, 107 were willing to take part 
in the experiment. Students were urged 
to take part but were not required to 
do so. 

The experimental and control groups 
were matched on the basis of speech and 
broad subject areas. Recordings of 
speech were used as a basis for the 
matching of subjects for speech. Out 
of 107 willing subjects, sixty were chosen 
by recordings, as rated by speech judges, 
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to be members of the experimental and 
control groups. 


The Initial Speech Test:—The ma- 
terial for the initial recording was made 
up of two items. The first was a selec- 
tion to be read, one that was “loaded” 
with words commonly mispronounced 
or misarticulated. Following is the se- 
lection: 

The eighth grade had just returned to school 
from a fishing expedition. They still weren't 
too tired to climb the bell tower or to try to 
push a boy up the side of the chimney. Others 


were regularly running the length of the play-' 


ground. One poor boy didn’t watch where he 
was going and fell in some oil. He spent ten 
minutes in the wash room scrubbing with his 
fists before he finally got the oil from his coat 
material. Miss Burns, the histoty teacher, later 
said, “I can’t understand where you children 
get so much energy,” to which one child replied, 
“Don’t you wish we could go fishing nine hun- 
dred times each year?” 


This selection was read and recorded. 
The second part of the initial record- 
ing was a speech prepared by each sub- 
ject. Twelve items of related material 
were used as a basis for the speech. 
Each subject had the same material and 
fifteen minutes for the preparation of 
a two-minute speech. 

The Rating of Speech:—The proce- 
dure used for the rating of speech of the 
student teachers was to have three 
teachers of speech who were trained in 
the use of a special rating sheet listen to 
the recordings in random order and 
check rating sheets. The eight audible 
speech items checked in this manner 
were “Articulation,” “Pronunciation,” 
“Voice Quality,” “Voice Pitch,” “Inflec- 
tion,” “Rate,” “Rhythm,” and “Convic- 
tion.” The writer visited each classroom 
of each member of the experimental and 
control groups, just as soon as possible 
after the start of the teaching period of 
the student, to rate six other speech 
items. These six were “Choice of Ma- 
terial,” “Loudness,” “Bodily Activity,” 


9? 66 , 


“Posture,” “Poise,” and “Audience Con- 
tact.” A fifteenth item, “Organization 
of Material,” was rated on the basis of 
the outline made by the subject for the 
recorded speech. In addition to mak- 
ing check marks on the bar lines of 
speech items, the judges also made “gen- 
eral” speech ratings of .each subject. 
These ratings were called “Good,” “Av- 
erage,” and “Poor.” 


The preparation for the ratings was 
quite extensive. All three judges were 
responsible for making and revising the 
speech rating sheet. The meaning of 
each word of description was discussed 
until agreement or an understanding 
was reached. The judges visited classes 
in public speaking and rated student 
speakers with the rating scale. Student 
majors in speech were asked to use the 
scales, and their marks were compared 
with those of the three speech teachers 
who were to act as judges for the ex- 
periment. The rating sheets were re- 
vised until a high degree of reliability 
of rating was reached among all judges. 


The Speech Evaluation Scale was de- 
veloped over a period of years. It was 
initiated by the writer in an education- 
al project carried on at Indiana State 
Teachers College in 1942. It had been 
revised three times in a period of five 
years in order to achieve more exact 
description, which in turn would lead 
to greater reliability and possibly higher 
validity, of speech tests of college stu- 
dents. The final revision was then made 
for this experiment. Speech teachers in 
other schools were consulted for sugges- 
tions, and educational authorities were 
consulted for the form to be used. The 
final form was a yraphic rating scale. 

The scale of the bar lines of the Eval- 
uation Scale was devised so that it 
would be approximate to a_ centile 
scale. Descriptive words were selected 
so that it became more difficult for a 
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person to be rated near the extremes 
than near the center of the scale. The 
bar lines were often reversed to elimi- 
nate as much as possible the “halo ef- 
fect” in rating the subject. 

The Speech Evaluation Scale was 
used by the board of speech teachers 
for making “before” and “after” ratings. 
The subjects and the critic teachers used 
them in the same fashion. The sheets 
were also adaptable for rating progress 
during the speech improvement lessons 
of the experimental group. 

The Speech Judges:—Three judges 
rated the speech as recorded. These 
three were members of the Speech divi- 
sion of the English Department of Ball 
State Teachers College. All held at 
least the Master’s Degree in Speech, all 
had training in corrective speech as well 
as public speaking, and all had extensive 
experience in administering speech tests. 
The mean of the experience of the three 
for teaching speech was eight years. 

This experiment was carried on with 
the assumption that a person adequately 
trained in the field of speech and with 
experience to enforce the training would 
have the ability to rate the recorded 
speech of a subject. The assumption 
then was that validity must be “face 
validity’; that is, it was assumed that 
the judges capably rated students on 
the different speech items. 

Reliability of the ratings of speech 
items by. the three judges was checked. 
This was done by repeating thirteen 
recordings and giving them a second 
rating. The rank-difference correlation 
formula,? known as Rho, was applied 
to values derived from the dual ratings 
of the judges. It was found that the 
average size of reliability coefficient be- 
tween the two judgments of the same 
recordings by all judges was .55 which 


2 Garrett, H. E., Statistics in Psychology and 
Education (New York, 1946), p. 361. 


was significant at the 5 per cent level. 
The Rhos for the ratings of two of 
the judges were .55 and .60, both sig- 
nificant at the 5 per cent level. The 
ratings of one judge was .go which was 
significant at the 1 per cent level. Gar- 
rett states that the index of reliability 
is the square root of the coefficient 
of correlation.’ If this criterion were 
used, the correlation of the two ratings 
of the 13 repeated recordings showed a 
reliability significant at the 1 per cent 
level for each of the three judges as 
well as the combined ratings of ali three. 
Two other statistical methods were ap- 
plied to the data on rating speech by 
the three judges. One showed the re- 
liability to be significant at the 5 per 
cent level and the other at the 1 per 
cent level. ‘Thus the ratings of the 
judges were considered to be highly re- 
liable. 

The Subjects:—Out of the original 60 
subjects chosen for the study, 54 remain- 
ed a part of the study until the end of 
all statistical computation. Of these 54, 
24 were in the experimental group. Six 
persons were either dropped from the 
experimental group because of incom- 
plete data or moved to the control 
group. Five persons were dropped from 
the control group. This left 24 in the 
experimental group and go in the con- 
trol group. Twenty matched pairs re- 
mained along with the total of 54 sub- 
jects for statistical analysis. The age 
range for the control group was from 20 
to 47 with a mean of 26.30. There were 
11 men and 13 women in the experi- 
mental group and 21 men and g women 
in the control group. 

Studies were made of the mental abil- 
ity of the subjects in both groups and 
the material found was subjected to sta- 
tistical inquiry. The same was done 
for college grades in the subject area 


3 Ibid. 
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each was teaching in his student teach- 
ing. Grades in professional Education 
courses were also studied and treated. 
The t-test of the significance of differ- 
ence of means indicated that there was 
no significant difference between the to- 
tal and matched control and _ experi- 
mental groups in intelligence (1.18), 
grades in college majors (.41), and 
grades in Education courses (.20). The 
only apparent lack of homogeneity dis- 
covered was in intelligence and_ this 
difference slightly favored the control 
group. However, there was an r of .44 
between the members of the matched 
group as rated for intelligence. ‘The 
F-test to check variability indicated that 
there was no significant difference be- 
tween the total and matched control 
and experimental groups in the varia- 
bility of the scores for intelligence, 
grades in college majors, and grades in 
Education courses. This meant that the 
two samples probably were drawn from 
a larger population of similar level and 
variability in the aspects checked. In 
other words, the sample was typical of 
a larger population and was a repre- 
sentative group of student teachers. 

The subjects were matched on two 
items, speech and broad subject areas. 
They were matched on the latter so 
that, for instance, not all persons teach- 
ing English or elementary work would 
be in one group and all the industrial 
arts or physical education majors would 
be in the other. There was a variety of 
fields of teaching, grade level of pupils, 
and broad subject areas within both the 
experimental and control groups. All 
known factors that might have influ- 
enced student teaching change were held 
as constant as possible. The speech im- 
provement program for the experiment- 
al group was the one item that was per- 
mitted to vary. 


The Speech Improvement Program 


for the Experimental Group:—Individ- 
ual appointments were made with each 
of the 24 persons of the experimental 
group. The original appointments were 
made for one-half an hour, but many of 
the times ran closer to an hour merely 
because the students wanted to do more 
work. 


The subjects studied the initial speech 
ratings of the speech judges and those of 
their critic teachers, comparing them 
with their own initial speech ratings. 
If some items had been marked low by 
at least two persons, the subjects made 
recordings and listened to the weak 
speech items. The writer did not point 
out speech weaknesses to the student 
but rather asked each to ‘make a self- 
diagnosis. The writer did help the sub- 
jects with any speech faults on which 
the subjects decided to work. 

The speech improvement lessons last- 
ed for 10 scheduled meetings, excluding 
recording periods. Six subjects attend- 
ed all 10 conferences, g attended g, 3 
attended 8, 3 attended 7, 1 came to 6, 
and 2 appeared for 5 of the 10 lessons. 
The mean number of appointments 
kept was 8.42. Subjects usually report- 
ed when they were unable to attend. 
It was felt that the 24 students in the 
experimental group cooperated in a su- 
perior fashion. 


In addition to the conference lessons 
at the college, visits were made to the 
classrooms of the subjects in the experi- 
mental group as often as was necessary. 
This was for the purpose of diagnosis 
of visible speech items. Checks were 
also made on the deficiencies worked 
with in the speech lessons. There was no 
attempt to set up a regular schedule for 
these classroom visits. 

The Final Speech Test:—The final 
testing of speech was identical to the 
first with but one exception. The only 
change was that a different set of ma- 
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terial was used for the two-minute 
speech. The topic for the final speech 
was “Housing,” whereas the topic for 
the initial speech had been “Indiana 
Roads.” 


Each subject, in both the experiment- 
al and control groups, read the same 
selection used in the initial recording. 
Each gave approximately a two-minute 
speech. Each was visited in the class- 
room during the final week of school to 
be observed and rated for visible speech 
items. Each subject’s final recording 
was rated by the same board of speech 
teachers. 


From this speech part of the experi- 
ment the following materials were on 
hand for statistical analysis: ‘‘before’’ 
and “after” speech ratings by the critic 
teachers, the board of speech teachers, 
and the subjects. The data from these 
sources determined the change in speech 
over a ten-week period for both the ex- 
perimental and control groups. This, 
then, could be compared with change in 
student teaching competency over the 
same period. 


Ratings of Student Teaching Profi- 
ciency:—The student teacher rating 
sheet used in this study was one devised 
by the writer. Such a sheet had to be 
made to fit the purposes of the experi- 
ment. It was necessary to follow as 
closely as possible the rating sheets used 
by the college and the critic teachers. It 
was felt that familiarity with form and 
items would greatly increase the relia- 
bility of ratings by the critic teachers. 
Nevertheless, information from a total 
of 89 scales from over the country was 
combined into the final form that was 
used. The final revision of the sheet 
was a composite of many rating sheets 
and opinions of supervisors and critics 
of student teachers. 


The Critic Teachers:—The persons 
who rated the student teaching profi- 


ciency for this study were the regular 
critic teachers of Ball State Teachers 
College. They were, in the main, teach- 
ers in the different public schools in the 
city of Muncie. Six were teachers in 
the college laboratory school. Since 
some of the critics worked with more 
than one student teacher, there were 
only 48 critics for the total of 54 sub- 
jects. 


The critics had been teaching for a 
mean of 16.27 years. The range for 
the years’ teaching was from 2 to 31. 
The mean of the years of experience as 
critic teacher was 8.69 with a range of 
from 1 to 23. Fifteen of the critics held 
the bachelor’s degree, 32 held the mas- 
ter’s degree, and one held the doctor’s 
degree. For those who held the bache- 
lor’s degree the mean of the years of ex- 
perience was 13.47. Thus, it would ap- 
pear that the critic teachers as a group 
were highly trained and had sufficient 
experience, both as classroom teachers 
and as critic teachers, to be able to judge 
the teaching competency and improve- 
ment of their student teachers. 


Validity and Reliability of Student 
Teaching Ratings:—Each subject was 
rated by his critic at the beginning, at 
the middle, and at the end of his stu- 
dent teaching experience. The validity 
of these ratings of teaching competency 
was assumed to be on the basis of “face 
validity.” The training and experience 
of the critics as well as the careful con- 
struction of a rating scale aided in hold- 
ing to this assumption. 





An attempt to establish reliability of 
the ratings was made by checking two 
of the ratings of all critic teachers on 
the item entitled “Appearance.” It was 
felt that “Appearance,” as a factor in 
teaching, would be the one item least 
affected by the student teaching experi- 
ence. If this item were subject to little 
change and if the critics each time rated 
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their students at or very near the same 
spot on the scale, then the reliability of 
ratings of critics would be established 
for this one item. Using the first and 
last ratings by the critic teachers of the 
item labelled “Appearance,” as a basis of 
arriving at a correlation coefficient, it 
was found that very little variation oc- 
curred in the two ratings. The r for the 
two ratings for the 54 subjects was .go 
with an s of r of .og. If this datum is 
representative and if proper care was 
exercised in the construction of the total 
rating sheet, it is evidence of the positive 
reliability of the ratings of the critics. 


From this student teaching part of the 
experiment, the ratings of competency 
and the change within this competency, 
came three ratings by critic teachers. 
The first rating was analyzed for differ- 
ences between the two groups in teach- 
ing competency at the beginning of the 
study. It was found by the t-test that 
there was no significant difference be- 
tween the means of the two groups in 
. teaching ability, as rated by the critics, 
at the beginning of the experiment. The 
data from the “before” and “after” rat- 
ings of student teaching were next anal- 
yzed for change in teaching competency 
from the beginning until the end of the 
school term. This information was then 
placed beside the data gathered from 
the ratings of speech change. A com- 
parison of these two sets of data was 
the means by which the relationship 
between change in speech proficiency 
and change in student teaching profici- 
ency was established. 


STATISTICAL ANALYSIS OF THE DATA 

Since this was a study of change, all 
statistical treatment of the material must 
be thought of in terms of change rather 
than in terms of ability or competency. 
The first step in the tabulation of the 
speech and student teaching ratings was 


to mark the difference, loss or gain, be- 
tween the initial and final ratings. 


It was suspected ahead of time that 
some subject might improve greatly on 
some one item and not at all on the rest. 
On the other hand, there might be a 
subject who improved slightly on several 
more important items. The first person 
would thus receive a higher rating of 
improvement if but straight values were 
recorded. It was therefore decided to 
weight the improvement on different 
items according to their comparative 
values. High school, college, and univer- 
sity teachers of speech throughout the 
country were asked to rank the speech 
items and the critic teachers in the study 
ranked the student teaching items. Table 
I gives the speech and teaching items 
with the comparative ranks of relative 
importance given to each of them by the 
speech and critic teacher. 

The ranks as made by the speech 
teachers and critic teachers were trans- 
formed into standard values for each 
item. The z-value of an item was then 
multiplied by the difference between 
the initial and final rating for that same 
item. A final weighted score was thus 
attained. The weighted differences of 
all items were totaled, then divided 
by N, and a total improvement score 
was obtained for both speech and stu- 
dent teaching change. The weighted 
values for aspects of change were finally 
transformed into T-values. With this 
process, the variety and larger range of 
scores were reduced to a range 27 to 73. 
Also, since the speech and the teaching 
improvement ratings were in T-values, 
they were in a more comparable form 
for statistical analysis. 

The data in this study were analyzed 
by several methods. Correlations, the 
t-test of significance of difference of 
means, significance of difference of pro- 
portions, and the F-test of variability 
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TABLE I. 
RATING SCALE SPEECH ITEMS AS RANKED FOR RELATIVE IMPORTANCE By SpEECH TEACHERS AND 
RATING SCALE STUDENT TEACHING ITEMS AS RANKED FOR RELATIVE IMPORTANCE 
By Critic TEACHERS 














Speech Item Rank 
Articulation 9 
Pronunciation 7 
Voice quality 11 
Voice pitch 12.5 
Inflection 8 
Rate 15 
Rhythm 12.5 
Conviction 1 
Organization of material 2 
Choice of material 4 
Loudness 6 
Bodily activity 10 
Posture 14 
Poise 5 
Audience contact 3 





Teaching Item Rank 
Physical vigor 21.5 
Personal appearance 20 
Speech 3 
Command of English 14.5 
Social adaptability 12.5 
Mental alertness 4 
Initiative 7 
Judgment 2 
Sense of responsibility 10 
Co-operation 9 
Perseverance 18 
Enthusiasm 8 
Routine classroom duties 23 
Confidence 17 
Selection and organization of materials 6 
Class assignments 19 
Pupil participation 11 
Provision for individual differences 12.5 
Use of class time 14.5 
Pupil control 1 
Rating of work of pupils 21.5 
Achievement of pupils 16 
Attitude of pupils 5 








were used in the study of speech change 
and change in student teaching compe- 
tency. The first two methods also were 
used to analyze any other item that 
might have been an influencing variable, 
such as age of subjects, mental ability 
of subjects, and initial student teaching 
competency. These tests of relationship, 
differences, and variability usually were 
applied to the experimental group, the 
control group, the remaining 20 matched 
pairs, and the 54 subjects of the total 
eroup. 

Summary of an Analysis of Specific 
Items in Relation to Positive Change in 
Student Teaching  Proficiency:—The 
items listed in Table II are shown in 
relationship with positive change (im- 
provement) in student teaching. The 
correlation method was used. The 
footnotes within the tables that follow 
indicate the significance of the data. 
The meaning of the statistical term “sig- 
nificance” has been interpreted by Walk- 
er, who said: 

To say r is significant is not to say that it is 
large enough to be useful for all purposes but 


merely that it is numerically too large to be in- 
terpreted as due to accidents of sampling from 
an uncorrelated population. You have reason 
to believe that there is some correlation (posi- 
tive or negative) in the population.4 

The same interpretation of significance 
could be applied to the significance of 
differences of means, significance of dif- 
ference of proportions, and variability 
of the control and experimental groups 
in this study. Following, then, is the 
table illustrating relationships. 

Table II lists some of the indicative 
correlations that grew out of the study. 
Intelligence, grades in academic major 
subjects, and grades in college courses 
of Education seem to have little or no 
relationship to improvement made in 
student teaching competency. When 
there is a hint of relationship, it is nega- 
tive in nature. The data in the table 
do indicate a positive relationship be- 
tween improvement in speech and im- 
provement in student teaching profici- 
ency. 


4 Walker, H. M., Elementary Statistical Meth- 
ods (New York, 1949). 
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TABLE II. 
CORRELATION ANALYSIS OF THE RELATIONSHIP OF ITEMs WitH Positive CHANGE 
IN STUDENT TEACHING 











Total 
Item Group 
Intelligence —.26 
Grades in Academic Majors —.18 
Grades in Education Courses .03 
Positive Change in Total Speech 
Rated by Speech Teachers 19 
Rated by Self 21 
Rated by Critics 372 
Combined Ratings .402 
Change in Audible Speech 
as Rated by Speech Teachers 35° 
Change in Individual Speech 
Items as Rated by Speech Teachers 
Articulation -305 
Voice Pitch 285 
Conviction -221 
Choice of Material —.221 





20 Matched 
Pairs Experimental Control 
—.23 —.27 
—.14 —.18 
—.08 .09 
.261 261 03 
24 ell 
-go! -43* 
-49* 37° 
57* 514 ‘377 





Footnotes: Statistical Demands for Significance 
1 Approached significance 5% 1% 
2 Significant at the 1% level .27 Total 36 
8 Significant at the 2% level 42 Experimental 54 
4 Significant at the 3% level 37 Control 48 
5 Significant at the 5% level 32 Matched 41 








Other correlations of minor interest 
and with a limited number of subjects 
were those indicating the relation of 
speech and student teaching change in 
the broad subject areas. The r between 
these factors in the broad area of indus- 
trial arts and physical education was .41. 
This was not significant when the small 
number of subjects and degrees of free- 
dom were considered. The r for the 
broad area of business education, art, 
and music was —.19. This was not sig- 
nificant. The amount of correlation in 


the broad area of science, mathematics, 
and English was .79. This r was signifi- 
cant at the 1% level. The r for the broad 
area of social science, foreign language, 
and elementary was —.48. This nega- 
tive correlation approached significance 
at an interpolated 10% level. 

The preceding data dealt with rela- 
tionships while the following Table III 
deals with differences. The t-test was 
employed to indicate the significance of 
the difference of mean change in both 
speech and student teaching. 


. TABLE III. 
ANALYSIS OF THE SIGNIFICANCE OF DIFFERENCE OF MEANS OF THE EXPERIMENTAL AND 
CONTROL GROUPS FOR CHANGE IN STUDENT TEACHING PROFICIENCY AND 
CHANGE IN SPEECH PROFICIENCY 




















Student Teaching Speech 

Total 20 Matched Totaj 20 Matched 
Persons Doing Ratings Group Pairs Group Pairs 
Speech Teachers (ures 4-331 aaa 4.171 
Self 3-041 2.602 
Critic Teachers 1.333 1.613 11 00 
Combined 4.961 4.501 
Footnotes: ‘re 


1 Significant at the 1% level 
2 Significant at the 2% level 
3 Approached significance 


Statistical Demands for Significance 

2.58 for 1% level for both the total 
and matched groups 

1.96 for 5% level for both the total and 
matched groups 
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The data in Table III indicate that difference of the means in favor of the 
the experimental group showed an out- experimental group. The experimental 
= standing gain over the control group in group subjects were rated as having 
ol speech proficiency. Ratings of speech made more positive change than the 
7 improvement by speech teachers and _ control group on 17 of the 23 teaching 
8 self ratings by the subjects produced a_ items. They showed a high degree of 
9 t-value significant at the 1% level while mean difference on four of the five items 
8 the ratings of speech change by the just mentioned and a significant dif- 
34 critic teachers showed no significant dif- _ ference on “Physical Vigor.” The con- 
75 ference in means. Combining the ratings trol group showed no significant mean 
7 of the speech teachers, subjects, and _ difference on any item. 
critics raised the t-value. This combined A third method of analysis of data was 
rating ¢ was also significant at the 1% __ the statistical technique known as the 
level. significance of difference of proportions 
As shown in Table III, the critic falling in a portion of a range of scores. 
— teachers were the only persons who ‘The upper half of a scale was compared 
rated the change in student teaching with the lower half and the top quarter 
proficiency. The mean change in stu- was compared with the bottom quarter 
dent teaching for the total experimen- to find out how many of the experiment- 
tal group was 51.92 and for the total al and control group subjects fell in each 
” control group was 48.47. The t-value of of these sections. The standard error, 
S, 1.33 approached the 5% level of signifi- or significant difference, of proportions 
fi- cance. The mean for the experimental _ statistic is presumed to indicate if there 
id group in the 20 matched pairs was 52.30 is an unusual number of subjects from 
e, and for the control group in the matched _ either the experimental or control group 
a- pairs was 47.50. The t-value for the dif- in any section of the scale. Table IV 
ce ference of these two means also ap-_ shows the analysis of the material. 
a- TABLE IV. 
THE SIGNIFICANCE OF DIFFERENCE OF PROPORTIONS OF THE EXPERIMENTAL AND Controt Group 
Il SUBJECTS IN THE TOTAL SupjEct GROUP AND IN THE MATCHED GROUP FOR 
as SPEECH CHANGE AS RATED BY TEACHERS OF SPEECH AND STUDENT 
of TEACHING CHANGE AS RATED By Critic TEACHERS 
th ; Upper and Lower Half Top and Bottom Quarter 
Variable Total Group Matched Group Total Group Matched Group 
Speech res 3.691 4.811 7.781 7.221 
Teaching 1.083 1.992 1.218 1.463 
Footnotes: Statistical Demands for Significance 
1 Significant at the 1% level 
2 Significant at the 5% level 2.58 for 1% level for all groups 
“ 3 Approached significance 1.96 for 5% level for all groups 
‘ proached the 5% level of significance. The significance of difference of pro- 
L An internal study of items on the rat- portion statistic indicated that the ex- 
ing sheets for student teaching brought perimental group subjects were grouped 
t to light the fact that “Physical Vigor (t beyond random sampling expectations 
: of 2.31),” “Initiative (2.01),” “Use of in the upper half and the top quarter 
Time (2.12),” “Rating of Pupils for speech improvement. The same was 
i (2.16),” and “Pupil Achievement true for positive change in student teach- 
; (2.27)” contributed heavily to the total ing, although not to as great a degree. 
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A final figure worthy of interpretation 
relates to variability. The F-test was ap- 
plied to the spread of subjects in both 
the experimental and control groups to 
explore the possibility that one group 
might have had a wider range of scores 
than the other. It was found that the 
control group subjects were more vari- 
able in change in student teaching. The 
F-value of the difference in variability 
of the two subject groups for the student 
teaching change was 2.76. This was for 
the twenty matched pairs and was signif- 
icant at the 3% level. 

All methods that were used for analy- 
sis of data indicated definite and often 
significant relationships between change 
in speech proficiency and change in 
student teaching competency. Never did 
the methods yield statistical information 
to the contrary. The experimental group 
made highly significant positive changes 
in speech over the control group and, 
with other known factors held constant 
and equal for both groups, also made 
greater positive changes in_ student 
teaching. From these data, interpreted 
by statistical methods, it was evident 
that change in the speech of these stu- 
dent teachers was definitely and positive- 
ly associated with the change they made 
in student teaching competency. If these 
cases are representative of a larger popu- 
lation, and the data indicated this to be 
so, we may infer that any sample simi- 
larly drawn would show somewhat the 
same results under the same application. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Following are the conclusions drawn 
from the results of this study: 

1. Positive change in student teaching 
proficiency, as observed, is directly 
associated with positive change in 
speech proficiency. 

There is a closer relationship be- 
tween speech and student teaching 
proficiency than there is between 


no 
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student teaching and _ intelligence, 
grades in academic majors, grades 
in education courses, and choice of 
teaching m.terials. 

g. There was little evidence to support 
a theory that positive speech change 
is more associated with improvement 
in student teaching in some subject 
matter fields than in others. 

4. There is a closer relationship be- 
tween change in audible speech char- 
acteristics and change in _ student 
teaching than between change in vis- 
ible speech characteristics and change 
in student teaching. 

5. Speech of college students can be im- 
proved to a marked degree during 
one term of twelve weeks. 

6. Improvement in speech 
a greater homogeneity in 
change in student. teaching. 

7. Speech and student teaching profi- 
ciency can be rated in a reliable 
fashion. 


leads to 
positive 


A SUGGESTED PROGRAM OF SPEECH 
IN TEACHER TRAINING INSTITUTIONS 
BASED ON THE CONCLUSIONS OF THIS STUDY 


This study leads to recommendations 
for the speech training program for pros- 
pective teachers. The six proposals that 
follow do not constitute an outline of 
the total speech program of a teachers 
college but rather are recommendations 
which can be made as a result of this 
study. 

1. There should be a program of test- 
ing the speech of all candidates for 
the teaching profession in order to 
know the speech needs of prospective 
teachers. 
Each _ teacher-training institution 
should have an extensive speech 
improvement and therapy program 
to help teacher candidates reach ade- 
quacy in speech. 
3. A course in speech fundamentals 
should be required of all persons 
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who plan to do student teaching. 

A teacher of speech should be assign- 
ed to work with the speech of the 
student teachers. 

An in-service program of speech 
improvement should be established. 
This could be done by having on- 
campus college courses in speech dur- 


ing the summer terms or on Satur- 


days. College extension classes could 
be sponsored by local systems to im- 
prove the speech of their teachers. 
Public schools also could carry on 
their own programs of speech im- 
provement if trained speech teachers 
are available within the systems. 
Each teacher training institution al- 
so should offer professional therapy 
courses to help teachers diagnose and 
help the speech of their pupils. 

Some speech work, and training in 


the evaluation of speech, should be 
required of all supervisors and ad- 
ministrators. They should have good 
speech as well as have the ability to 
recognize poor speech in teacher 
candidates. 


Teaching and speech are communi- 
cative concomitants. When a person is 
teaching he is often speaking, and when 
he is speaking he is usually teaching in 
the sense that he is exchanging ideas or 
information. Thus teaching and speech 
cannot be separated. The teachers col- 
lege must recognize that it has a respon- 
sibility to discover, diagnose, and offer 
therapy for the speech of prospective 
teachers with the knowledge that the 
student with improved speech has a more 
favorable prognosis for success as a stu- 
dent teacher. 








A PHYSIOLOGICAL CORRELATIVE OF VOWEL INTENSITY 
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HE intensity of a vowel is usually 

taken to involve three anatomical 
systems: the breathing apparatus, the 
larynx, and the resonance cavities. The 
relative roles of these systems and the 
interactions between them are not well 
understood, but two specific variables, 
the vocal fold tone and the modification 
of the vocal fold tone by the resonance 
system, may be discerned as contribut- 
ing to the acoustic end product. It is 
with the second of these variables that 
the present study is concerned. The 
approach may be introduced by two 
hypothetical vocal situations. 

Assume that a speaker is instructed 
to phonate a given vowel and vary its 
intensity, keeping the vowel constant. 
If it is granted that he kept the vowel 
constant by maintaining the anatomical 
resonators in a relatively fixed state, the 
variation in intensity may be considered 
to have resulted from alteration of the 
vocal fold tone. The latter has been 
produced, presumably, through the mu- 
tually interdependent and balanced in- 
terplay between the firmness of the 
glottal closure and the quantity of in- 
fra-glottal air pressure, with related 
variations in physiological activity on 
the part of the thoracic and laryngeal 
musculature. 

Assume, on the other hand, that the 
speaker is instructed to keep this physio- 
logical activity constant (granting for 
the sake of illustration that this is pos- 
sible) and phonate several different 
vowels. Variations in the vocal spec- 
trum, most experimental phoneticians 
would agree, are produced by differen- 
tial adjustments of the anatomical res- 


onators, especially the pharyngeal oral 
cavities, so that characteristic differences 
in the selective modification of the vo- 
cal fold tone result. The systematic 
nature of these adjustments has been 
demonstrated repeatedly. While the 
problem is complex and may easily be 
oversimplified, certain variables may be 
identified with considerable confidence. 
Manipulation of the cavities by the man- 
dible, tongue and lips, for example, are 
known to all students of speech and 
need no summary here. Cavity adjust- 
ments are pertinent to the present dis- 
cussion, however, because they not only 
affect the vocal spectrum, but some of 
them should also affect the vocal inten- 
sity. If the speaker, then, varied vowel 
quality by adjustment of resonators, 
physiological activity in the glottal re- 
gion constant, variations in vocal inten- 
sity should take place.* 


In a recent study by Fairbanks, 
House and Stevens? most of the common 
American vowels were found to be sig- 
nificantly different from each other in 
mean relative intensity. Measurements 
were made in an experimental situation 
which appears to permit the conclusion 
that these differences resulted primarily 
from changes in the supra-glottal cav- 
ities. Briefly, the procedure was as fol- 
lows: Eleven vowels were studied, each 
being represented by 10 monosyllabic 


1 This relationship has been noted by pre- 
vious writers, but in general terms. See, for 
example, Fletcher, H., Speech and Hearing 
(New York, 1929), p. 74. “As would be expect- 
ed, the open vowels . . . have the largest pho- 
netic powers.” 

2 Fairbanks, G., House, A. S., and Stevens, 
E. L., “An Experimental Study of Vowel In- 
tensities,” J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., XXII (1950). 
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words which included voiceless conso- 
nant elements only; 10 adult males 
served as subjects, each subject furnish- 
ing acceptable pronunciations of all 110 
words; the words were printed on indi- 
vidual cards, intermixed without refer- 
ence to vowels, and presented to the sub- 
jects in random order, a different order 
being used for each subject; instructions 
were to read the words to the experi- 
menter, who faced the subject across the 
microphone and exposed the cards one 
at a time. Under these conditions of ran- 
domized multiplication, by words and by 
subjects, it seems reasonable to assume 
that the physiological activity of the 
thoracic and laryngeal structures varied 
essentially at random, and was compar- 
able from vowel to vowel. In other 
words, the assumption made in the sec- 
ond hypothetical case proposed above, 
namely, constant physiological activity 
at the larynx, was approximately satisfied 
on a statistical basis.* If this premise is 
accepted provisionally, an explanation of 
the obtained intensity differences may be 
sought by studying the characteristics of 
the vocal cavities during vowel produc- 
tion. 

Physiological measurements were not 
made in the above investigation, al- 
though such an experiment is in prog- 
ress. Meanwhile it is of interest to ex- 
amine data from other studies. The 
best evidence appears to come from 
X-ray photography. Most of the X-ray 
investigations, however, are not directly 
comparable to the intensity experiment, 
and all of the work on Erglish vowels 
known to this writer has been based on 
lateral exposures which, since they re- 
veal the median plane only, have defi- 
nite limitations. The findings of Tre- 


3 The reader will find small interest in this 
study if he is unprepared to give tentative ac- 
ceptance to this premise. While the writer 
would defend it as reasonable, there is no ob- 
vious way of evaluating it at present. 


vino and Parmenter,‘ Parmenter, Tre- 
vino and Bevans,® and Parmenter and 
Bevans® seem most applicable. The data 
are shown in the form of tracings of the 
original negatives by methods which are 
described in detail and evidence unus- 
ual care. The report by Parmenter and 
Bevans presents a group of such tracings 
for the same 11 vowels that were used 
in the study of Fairbanks, House and 
Stevens. The subject, a young, adult, 
male college student, native to the Mid- 
dle West, also was comparable. For the 
present study measurements of these 
plates were made and correlated with 
the intensity data. 


PROCEDURE 


It was considered likely that the in- 
tensity variations might be related to 
the cross-sectional area of the vocal chan- 
nel at such a point of constriction, for 
example, as the mouth opening. It was 
not possible to measure area directly, 
because the published tracings’ are re- 
stricted to the median plane. It was 
thought, however, that measurement of 
channel diameter in that plane might 
provide an approximate index of area 
which, although admittedly imperfect 
because of varying transverse diameters, 
might be useful for purposes of correla- 
tion. Accordingly, measurements of min- 
imum channel diameter were made at 
the following locations: (1) between the 
upper and lower lips; (2) between the 
cutting edges of the upper and lower in- 
cisors; (3) between the highest point of 


4 Trevifio, S. N. and Parmenter, C. E., “Vowel 
Positions as Shown by X-Ray,” QJS, XVIII 
(1932). 351-369. i 

5 Parmenter, C. W., Trevifio, S .N., and Bev- 
ans, C. A., “A Technique for Radiographing 
the Organs of Speech during Articulation, 
Zeits. Exper. Phon., 1 (1931). 1-22. 

6 Parmenter, C. E. and Bevans, C. A., “Analy- 
sis of Speech Radiographs,” Amer. Sp., VIII 
(1933). 44-56. 

7 Ibid., pp. 50-51. 
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TABLE I 


MEAN RELaTivE INTENSITY LEVELS OF VOWELS 
IN DeEcIBELS ABOVE LowEest MEAN 








Mean Relative 





Vowel Intensity (db) 
[ ze] 4-5 
[>] 3.8 
[a] 3-7 
[o] 3.0 
[e] 2.9 
fe] 2.2 
[uJ 19 
[A] 1.1 
fi] 1.0 
[vu] 0.8 
[1] 0.0 








the tongue and the palate.* The meas- 
urements were made with dividers and a 
millimeter scale, and rounded to o.,5mm. 
Since the tracings are reduced by a 
large and unspecified, but constant, fac- 


8 Measurements also were made of the mini- 
mum diameter of the mouth opening at any 
anterior location. This point was between the 
incisors in nine of the 11 vowels, so the meas- 
ure was rejected as inferior and duplicative. 
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tor, the data were converted into relative 
values. For a given channel point the 
ratio of each of the obtained measure- 
ments to the smallest measurement pro- 
vided the expression of relative diam- 
eter.2 As it happened, the smallest 
measurements were equal at all three 
points, so that the relative diameters may 
be inter-compared. 

The mean relative intensity levels of 
the 11 vowels, from the study of Fair- 
banks, House and Stevens,?° are shown 
in Table I, where they are expressed in 
decibels above the smallest mean, that 
for [1].21_ For purposes of the present 
analysis, in which linear units seem ap- 
propriate, these means were converted 

9 E.g., between the incisors the smallest value 
was 1.5 mm for [1]; [fz], with an obtained 
diameter of 6.0 mm, thus had a relative di- 
ameter of 4.0. 

10 Op. cit. 

11 The basic data were recorded on a Sound 
Apparatus Co. HPL-E graphic level recorder, 
which yields a curve of relative r.m.s. voltage 


in db. For each word the measurement was 
made at the maximum level reached. 
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RELATIVE CONDUIT DIAMETER BETWEEN INCISORS 
FicurE 1.—Relative power of vowels vs. relative conduit diameter between upper and lower 
incisors. Data from Table II. 
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TABLE II 
RELATIVE POWER AND RELATIVE CHANNEL DIAMETERS OF VOWELS 








Relative 

Vowel Power Lips 
[ze] 2.82 

[>] . 2.40 4.0 
[a] 2.34 5. 
[o] 2.00 1.7 
je] 1.95 4-3 
je] 1.66 4-7 
{u] 1.55 1.0 
[a] 1.29 3-3 
[ i | 1.26 3.0 
[vu] 1.07 2. 
| I | 1.00 3.0 
Mean 3-6 


Relative Diameter of Channel 


Incisor Tongue- 
Teeth Palate 
4.0 3.7 
3-0 3-3 
4.0 3-3 
3.0 3.0 
2.7 2.0 
2.7 3.0 
2.0 1.3 
2.0 3-7 
1.3 1.0 
1.3 4.0 
1.0 1.7 
2.5 2.7 








into relative power, considering the 
mean for [1] as 1.0.7” 


RESULTS 


The relative values for power and for 
the three measurements of channel di- 
ameter are presented in Table II, where 
the arrangement is in descending rank 
order of power. Means for the diameter 
measurements are shown as a matter of 
interest, and are of expected relative 
magnitude. Positive correlation be- 
tween power and diameter is apparent 
by inspection. Product-moment cor- 
relation coefficients are given in Table 
III, where it is seen that the correlations 
between power and both lip and in- 
cisor channel diameters are significantly 
positive. A word of caution is appropri- 
ate here in yiew of the limitations of the 
procedure of relating data from two sep- 


12For a given vowel in Table 1 relative 
power is equal to antilog 10 N/10, where N is 
the intensity level in question. 


TABLE III 
Propuct-MoMENT CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS 
BETWEEN RELATIVE POWER AND RELATIVE 
CHANNEL DIAMETERS. 











Lips fi beolGe | dis 
Incisors 95 
Tongue-Palate 36 


*r, df 9: 1%, -735; 5%, 602 








arate experiments, one of which involv- 
ed a single subject. By the most conserv- 
ative standards, however, it is difficult to 
regard the correlation of .g5 between 
power and channel diameter between 
the incisors as unimpressive. The close- 
ness of the obtained relationship may be 
observed in Figure 1, where relative 
power is plotted against relative di- 
ameter of the incisor channel. 

In consideration of the various limi- 
tations, it does not seem profitable to 
carry on additional quantitative treat- 
ment with the present data. The most 
important aspect of the study would ap- 
pear to be its definite indication that 
further experimentation along these 
lines should be fruitful. The findings 
also call attention to a conception of 
the system of anatomical resonators 
which is not, in the experience of this 
writer, commonly expressed by writers 
and teachers in the field of speech. The 
connected cavities of the larynx, phar- 
ynx, and mouth may be regarded as con- 
stituting, in the case of vowels, a curved 
acoustic conduit, tube, or pipe, irregu- 
lar in cross-sectional area and shape 
along its length, and changing in these 
respects from vowel to vowel. Laryn- 
geal activity constant, a relationship be- 
tween vocal power and the area of the 
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mouth of such a conduit, as suggested by 
the present study, is plausible on acous- 
tical grounds and has implications for 
vocal theory. Phoneticians have long 
been interested in the spectral functions 
of the anatomical resonance system. It 
seems fair to suggest that the concentra- 
tion on these phenomena, the common 
use of the term “cavities,” and the re- 
production of diagrams of the positions 
of structures in the median plane have 
led to an over-emphasis of the irregu- 
larities of the channel and distracted 
attention from a view of it as a conduit. 

An attempt to make this point clear 
has been made in Figure 2. The mid- 
line tracings of three vowels, [z], [e] 
and [1], have been adapted from the 
plates of Parmenter and _ Bevans.** 
These particular vowels were selected 
because they are representative of the 
ranges of power and channel diameter, 
as may be seen in Table II, and because 
they are all “front” vowels with physio- 
logical progression in the same region. 
In the adaptation the channel outlines 
have been changed in two respects. 
First, the insignificant, pendent uvula is 
not shown, Second, the upper portion 
of the epiglottis, posterior to the tongue, 
has been omitted, because the cartilage 
at that level is normally a curved panel 
of relatively small transverse diameter 
upthrust in the midline from the an- 
terior rim of the laryngeal cavity. These 
two arbitrary revisions of the channel 
wall can, of course, be defended only 
for illustrative purposes. The essential 
point, however, still stands: The ana- 
tomical prominence of these structures 
in the median plane is out of proportion 
to their acoustical significance, and gives 
an erroneous impression of irregularities 
along the length of the conduit. The 
diagrams of Figure 2, clearly only ap- 
proximations, serve their purpose by 


18 Op. cit., p. 50. 
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FicurE 2.—Typical changes in the vocal con- 
duit. Adapted from Parmenter and Bevans. 


providing a somewhat more accurate 
picture of cross-sectional area. They re- 
quire no special comment beyond noting 
the already demonstrated changes near 
the mouth of the conduit which accom- 
pany variations in the power of its out- 
put. It may be added that the “back” 
vowels show greater irregularity in con- 
duit diameter, the bulk of the tongue 
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being displaced posteriorly, but that the 
changes at the mouth of the conduit 
obey the same general law. 


SUMMARY 

In an attempt to identify some physio- 
logical basis for the significant differ- 
ences in the relative intensities of vow- 
els found by Fairbanks, House and Stev- 
ens, data from an X-ray study by Par- 
menter and Bevans were examined, and 
measurements of the diameter of the vo- 
cal channel in the median plane were 
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made at three points of constriction. 
The correlation between relative power 
of vowels and relative channel diameter 
between the upper and lower incisor 
teeth was found to be significantly posi- 
tive. On the basis of the assumption 
that laryngeal activity was essentially 
random in the intensity study, this cor- 
relation was tentatively interpreted as re- 
flecting the effect of variations in the 
area of the mouth of the vocal conduit 
upon the power of output. 














